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ON IDEAS. 

N indefinite number of caufes of fenfd** 
tion a6t on the mind at the fame time^ 
e.g. Light coming from feverai objects to the eye i 
particles of . air afFe6ling the auditory nerve, of 
which the motions are' excited by the vibratory 
motion of the particles of bodies 5 caufes of 
feeling from every body immediately furround- 
ing us 5 of fmell from, all particles ading on 
the olfe61:ory nerves ; of tafte from every thing 
th^t afFeds the organ of it 5 and further dif- 
ferent caufes of fenfation from all the internal 
parts of the body : the foul though furrounded 
by fuch an amazing variety of things capable 
of producing fenfations perceives at the fame 
time only a few of them, which are excitetj 
by caufes more forcible, more novel, more 
plcafing, difpleafmg or painful, or which for 
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fofxie rcafons the mipd is more inclined or com- 
pelled to notice. 

2. Natural aflbciations of ideas refult from 
the fame property of one or all bodies exciting 
ideas in the different fenfes, or parts adjacent 
and connedted of the fame body exciting dif- 
ferent ideas in the fame fenfe, e. g. The tan- 
gible idea of diftance is aflbciated with the vifi- 
ble and thefe with the audible idea. 

3. Accidental aflbciations are fuch as have 
^ happehed from accidental circumftances to par- 
ticular animals. 

4. The memory retains in fome degree thefe 
perceptions, and recollefls the ideas accom- 
panying and immediately fucceeding each 

• other : Two things conne£led together in our 
paft experience, will either more or lefs be 
connefted or aflbciated or fucceflive in the me- 
mory, and from the one we may often deduce 
the other with more or lefs facility, e. g. We 
are fometimes puzzled to remember foiiie word 
or matter, and in order to the finding it we 
endeavour to recolleft .every thing allied, to re- 

* colledl the letter (fometimes by recalling dif- 
ferent letters of the alphabet into the mind) or 
fyllable that begun or even ended &c. the 
word; or fome circumfl:ance connected with 
the matter ; and from this recoUedtion we often 
find the word, or matter more or lefs accurately, 

accord- 
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according as its remembrance remains more or 
Icfs perfect. 

5. The memory from fome circumftances 
often does not recolleft others allied, but from 
other or fever al others united may : e. g. We 
often from the name cannot recoUeft our pad 
knowledge of the perfon, or the name from 
feeing the perfon, but from this we may re- 
member to have ften him before; and fome- 
times though we do not recoUedl him from fee- 
ing his perfon, we remember him from feeing 
his perfon and other circumftances. 

6. By memory our ideas are aflbciated toge- 
ther, and from thence arifes all our knowledge 
and converfe : it is the foundation of our 
knowledge, for by it we argue from the paft to 
the future; and it is the foundation of our con- 
verfe, for by hearing the difcourfe of another, 
we are led to the recolleftion of fomething ana- 
logous to what has been faid, which we return 
in anfwer: the mind from its faculties often an- 
nexes ideas together, which were never before 
aflbciated in the memory. 

7. The mind in all its faculties is limited, it 
can only diftinguifli even fimple ideas to a cer- 
tain degree, which confiderably differs in dif- 
ferent perfons ; e. g. The difference between two 
colours or two founds nearly the fame, or two 
angles or magnitudes nearly equal, can often 
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not be perceived ; and when the mind can per** 
ceive no difference between colours or founds, 
angles or magnitudes, it will conclude them to 
be the fame or equal. 

It is known, that the rays of light com- 
ing from tbe fame point of an objeft do never 
perfeftly unite on the fame point of the retina, 
but intermix with rays coming from adjacent 
points ; and if they do not feparate too much 
from each other, or the force of the rays com- 
ing frdm the other points bear too great a ratio 
to the force of the rays from the firft mentioned 
point, the vifion will be diftinft and not to be 

diftinguiftied frorn perfect vifion ; in which all 
the rays from one point of the obje6t are 

fuppofed coUedVed in the fame point of the 

retina and not intermixt with other rays ; and 

the fame may be predicated of all correfpon-* 

dent points. 

The like may be affirmed concerning founds 
and ideas arifing from the other fenfes -, and this 
limitation of our faculties may hereafter become 
the fubjedl: of calculation. 

8. Several caufes, which produce fimple ideas, 
may when united and ading together on the 
fame point of the body or nearly, produce one 
fimple idea in thp mind, and that mofl fre* 
quently not the fame with any of the before* 
jnemiQW^d, c, §. The caufes pf fcvcral colours 
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united on the fame point of the retina generally 
produce a different colour i and fo of fevcral 
founds united on the fame point of the^auditory 
nerve ; and confequently the caufe of a (imple 
idea is often reducible into feveral caufes of 
other iimple ideas. 

g. The ideas received in the mind are not only 
different as the objeft from which they proceed 
is different, but alfo as the confHtution of the 
organ of the precipient is different ; e, g. Let a 
man have a microfcopic eye, or which is the 
fame, view the object by help of a microfcope, 
how different docs it appear from that feen by 
,the common or naked eye? the fame objeft is 
calculated not only to give different ideas to 
different fenfes ; but alfo to the fame whether 
feeing, hearing, &c, in different perfons ; or to 
the fame perfon at different times, or with dif- 
ferent inflruments interpofed, which may greatly 
vary the fenfation. 

10, Amongft the innumerable fimple ideas,* 
which arifp from the different fenfes, hearing, 
feeing, tafting, feeling, fmelling; no two are 
iimilar: the ideas of extetifion, figure (a parti- 
cular mode of extenfion), and motion received 
by the eye are quite different from thofe receive^ 
by the touch ; but being found generally to 
accompany each other, as they are produced by 
the fame body, we affociate them together, and 

givp (hem the fame name* 
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1 1 . Innumerable fympathies from nature per- 
vade the body (as is known to all the faculty of 
phyfick), which are often different in different 
conflitutions : innumerable aifociations of ideas 
arife from nature, from cuftom and habit and 
from artifice ; fome ideas of fight give pleafure to 
the whole, and fome to parts of the body ; others 
produce difgufl, horror or pain ; fome founds 
create pleafure to the whole conilitution, others 
tremblings, rage, fright, &c. 

1 2. Some are general afTociations ; for exam- 
ple, when the ideas are derived from the fame 
qaufe-, the idea of extenfion from fight and 
touch 5 of a carriage from the found of it : 
others belong only to particular perfons oc- 
cafioned either by their conflitutions or parti- 
cular events of their lives; general afTociations 
of ideas and of fafts dcducible from uniform 
experience conflitute the foundation or prin- 
ciples of human knowledge. All languages 
confifl in the afTociation of founds with other 
ideas. 

13. As the fame machine to a perfon fkilled in 
its feveral parts appears much more complicate 
than to a perfon ignorant of them, who knows 
not how to diflinguifh the different parts 5 fo 
an idea may appear mort complex to one than 
another J and probably the idea, which firfl en- 
ters the mind muit be fimpic s afterwards the 

mind 
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mind receives ideas, which agree in fome but 
differ in other parts, it then feparates the parts 
which agree from thofe which do not j apd the 
fimple idea becomes a complex one ; thefe may 
be called complex in their nature or fubftances : 
arbitrary ones are formed by adding feveral 
fimple ideas together. 

14. Ideas and effefts which always accompany 
each other, are fuppofed to be derived from the 
fame caufe, e. g. If a body is interpofed be- 
tween our two hands they cannot come toge- 
ther, this is an effe6l not a firaple idea proba- 
bly produced by the body interpofed between 
the hands; if the fenfation produced in the 
mind by feeling be called folidity, folldity in 
one body willbe quite different from folidity in 
another, and neither one of thofe can be proved 
to be the caufe why the hands do not come to- 
gether; but it may be faid, that what produces 

'- them likewife keeps the hands from coming to- 
gether, the confequence is that they may both 
be concluded properties of the fame body, but 
no more dedugible than other properties from 
each other. 

15. Extenfion is a property of all bodies, the 
idea of it is acquired by the touch : and all its 

, meafures as inches, feet, yards, miles. Sec- de- 
rived from thence. 

J 6. From the fame caufe, as before faid, is 

derived 
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derived a correfpondent idea by the fight Which 
always accompanies the former ; when different 
ideas are derived from the fame caufe, we af- 
fociate them together in our mind as we find 
them from experience, e. g. We have found 
bodies greater to the touch when the pic^ 
ture on the retina is greater, if the diftance 
from the eye be the fame s we therefore judge of 
the great nefs of one from the other: from the 
angle which the objects fubtend at the eye; the 
light and fhades, diflinclnefs and gieatnefs, 6cc. 
of a known otbjeft, do we judge of its tangible 
distance, fize and (hape according to paft expe*- 
rience ; aijd the fame principles which we have 
deduced by experience from known objefts do 
we apply to unknown: in gfcneral from an idea 
of one fenfe, we can feldom judge with much 
accuracy and precifion concerning an idea excit- 
ed from the fame caufe through a different fenfe; 
but in the cafe of our ideas of extenfion from 
fight and touch there is an exception, by making 
ufe of both together: we are able to extend our 
meafures by touch alone to a fmall diflance, 
but by taking two different angles by inftru- 
ments accommodated to the fight, at a proper and 
known tangible diftance from each other ; and 
^e fame for more angles and diflances ; and by 
fuppofing the motion of the earth and heavenly 
bodies to be.conformable to pafl: ob&rvations 

and 
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and experience we can extend this meafure to 
diftances almoft as far as imagination can reach^ 
and prove that the eye extends its view to iri- 
^cceflible diftances^ to millions, billions, and 
trillions, and a fpace equal to fextillions or no- 
nillions of miles; but to how much further the 
naked eye, and much more aflifted by telefcopic 
inftruraents, views, can never be inveftigated: 
ftupendous, immenfe, perceptible fpace ! through 
the whole of which are intetfperfed indefinite 
fyftems of bodies equal to our oyvn ; how fmall 
and contemptible is the world which we inhabit 
to our fyftem of Sun, Planets, Comets and Sa- 
tellites ? how little the fpace that a fingle perfon 
inhabits to the world ? infinite creation ! yet 
every part connefted, communicating, affording 
light, and probably attradling and giving vi- 
gour, &c. to each other; therefore only one infi-- 
nite inachine, proving by the communication of 
its parts, the omnipotency and the unity of its 
fupreme Architeft; power infinitely fuperior to 
human comprehenfion. 

17. But great, infinite as the creation is in 
its extent, it difplays in its fmalleft parts, in 
man, in other terreftrial animals equal power 
in miniature; the number of veflels carrying 
blood and various other juices, of glands fe- 
creting them, of nerves affording life and ac-- 
tion to every part of the fibres which confti-' 
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tute the raufclcs, veffels and other parts of the 
body is never to be inveftigated, I may venture 
to fay, that they are innumerable; the whole 
vsrorld filled with animals innumerable, mod 
of them imperceptible by us^ as is probably all 
the other creation. 

i8. Such is the infinite power of the Creator, 
nor is his wifdom and goodnefs lefs dilplayed, 
were we endued with faculties able to comprehend 
thenii i. e. Were the underftanding equal in 
force to the fenfe; infinite wifdom and goodnefs 
always accompany each other. Wifdom cohfifts 
in feeing what i? necefTary for the well being of 
any animal, goodnefs in giving the means af- 
fording it J from the goodnefs therefore given 
we deduce the wifdom. At a great diftance 
worlds to our view are crowded into points, 
and only can barely be feen, not the liv- 
ing animals or various other parts con- 
tained in them, and confequently not their 
contributing to the well being of each other. 
Our fenfes are not calculated to afford us much 
infight into things at a great diftance which 
could be of no benefit to us, our underftand- 
ing is limited even to the knowledge of a very 
fmall part of the wifdom difplayed in the 
things with which we are furrounded and 
converfant. Our minds are better formed to 
fee the ufes, than to examine the mechanifm 

from 
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from whicli they are produced; and we feel 
and are more convinced of the utility of any 
thing by being deprived, than by conftantly 
enjoying the benefit of it : e. g. Let man 
be deprived of food, he foon becomes well 
convinced of the utility of it for the fupport of 
life; let him be deprived of a leg or an arm, 
and he foon perceives how ufeful it is to his 
well being ; let him be deprived of his heart, 
his lungs, &c. and it foon appears how necef- 
fary they are to his continuance in life: cut off 
the extenfors and flexors and mufcles of the legs, 
arms, &c. and it will immediately appear how 
neceffary and ufeful they are to the extending, 
bending and moving of their refpeftive parts ; 
cut off the blood veflels belonging to any muf- 
cle, and the mufcle immediately becomes inac- 
tive ; cut off the nerve of any part, and it lofes its 
Tife and motion ; in the fame manner we may 
defcend to the inferior veflels and parts, and 
Ihall find them all neceflary to the fupport and 
well being of the fiiperior ; and this may be 
carried perhaps in infinitum, could our fenfes 
afford us information fo far downwards. 

The mechanifm therefore infinitely furpaffes 
our underftanding ; which extends not fo far 
as from the parts in the leaft to inveftigate 
their ufes, but it deduces, their ufes as before 
fcen from a deprivation of the parts, 

B 2 19, We 
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19. We judge of the wifddm and utility of a 
machine from the efFefts produced, and the 
contrivances employed in producing thofe 
efFefls. 

The effefls produced, are every thing in the 
creation that we know and all beyond our 
knowledge; in ourfelves are life, felf-motion, 
underftanding ismd wilh faculties beyond which 
the human comprehenfion cannot proceec;!, and 
never to be produced by us 5 and the contri-p 
vances are infinitely above our underftanding, 
fuch as no human mechanifm can in the fmall- 
eft degree equal, nor human fagacity conceive, 
but infinitely fuperior to both j indeed all our 
knowledge, our power and abilities are given 
and contained in the above efFe£ls. 

Can Omnipotence, and Omnifcience, proceed 
from weaknefs and ignorance ? do not the 
power, and wifdom, difpl^yed in the works of 
the Creation, their mutual connexion with 
each other, demonftrate the infinite power, 
wifdom and goodnefs, the unity and omni^ 
prefence of its Creator? 

20. And yet not\yithftanding the unbounded 
creation mentioned, perhaps for any thing that 
we know to the contrary, there may exift a 
fpiritual world, not to be feen by our fenfes and 
pvjr place of exiftence in a future ftate, 

2 1 . Th9 ideas pf founds ^nd all other ideas, 

that 
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that can be received from a body at a diftance 
and vary with the diftance, may be faid to be 
connefted with the tangible idea of diftance i 
the more diftant the body, the lefs the light, the 
found, and fmell, &cj we may alfo from thefc 
fenfes judgefomewhat of thcfizeof the body ; for 
Ihelargerthepiflureon theretina, themore lights 
the louder the found, the ftronger the fmell; 
&c. the larger, caeteris paribus, is generally the 
body : from thefe different fenfations, therefore, 
we may form fome judgment, probably very inac- 
curate from want of fufficient experience, con- 
cerning the diftances and fize and figure, &c: 
of the bodies: the more widely different the 
fenfation at different diftances, the more fenfi. 
ble at every diftance, the greater experience, and 
the more attention either from utility, nature, 
or any other caufe paid to thefe fenfations and 
their correfpondent diftances j and the greater 
the memory of fuch matters either from nature, 
or acquired by habit, the more accurate will be 
the judgment concerning the tangible diftance; 
the fight, for thefe various reafons, beft judges 
of the tangible, and is the only fenfation that 
extends to a very confiderable diftance; the 
found claims the fecond places from the differ- 
ence in time between the fight of any a<5lion of 
an objeft, and the hearing of that adlion, we can 
judge in fprae degree of the diftance of the ob- 
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jcft : the fame may be affirmed of the fenfations 
from the fmell, &c. for they are principally con* 
veyed to the mind by the ain 

ON THE FACULTIES OF MAN. 

1. The mindy as fbme commentators on 
Euclid have obferved, derives its ideas from fen- 
fation or the organs of the body, reflexion and 
memory. 

2. The ideas from fenfation firft enter the 
mind, it neither creates nor alters them, nor k 
fortiori communicates them to others ; they 
muft go to the external objcfts to acquire them ; 
whether thofe ideas are exa&ly the fame in two 
different perfons, or in the fame perfon at dif- 
ferent times, has been before determined ; but 
they are fufficiently analogous to produce coi- 
refpondent ideas. 

3. The mind reviewing thofe ideas of fenfa- 
tion, compares forhe of their qualities together, 
whence it acquires the ideas of relation : if the 
ideas compared together are derived from fome 
particular bodies, we get ideas of comparifon, 
as brighter, whiter, acuter, louder, fweeter, 
(which is applied both to tafte and fmell, 
though there is no afibciation unlefs in the 
name between them, which is the cafe of many 
words)^ &c : the comparifon may be of differ- 
ent degrees, as their difference may be little, 

much^ 
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much, very much, &c. but rarely becomes the 
fubje6l of calculation. Thefe all depend on the 
greatnefe, the vividnefs or flrength of the ideas, 
excited in the mind. 

The relation is contained between two or 
more ideas, and without thofe ideas being in 
the mind, the relation cannot be perceived. 
This relation, to ufe Mr. Locke's language, is 
the agreement or difagreement of ideas, &c. The 
perception of it is knowledge : many relations 
are contained between all or very many ideas, and 
may be called univerial or general propofitions* 

4. There are relations, which are not ac- 
quired from any quality or property inherent 
only in fome particular bodies, but equally from 
all ideas of the mind ; and confequently cannot 
be faid to be produced in the mind by any qua- 
lity of the body or fenfation, but rather by re- 
flection of the mind itfelf ; of this kind are the 
ideas of identity and diverfity, exigence and co- 
exigence ; number as one, two, &c ; time (by 
the fucce/Con of ideas p{|pfent» paft and future) ; 
thinking by reflecting on the ideas of the mind 
(bare perceptivity includes every fenfation), vo- 
lition, &c. and this may be done by different 
degrees from bare perceptivity or fimple appre- 
henflon to the higheft fl:retch or degree of at- 
tention poi&ble ; and from irrefiitible defire to 

the flightefl: inclination. 

5. AfFe6tions 
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5* Affe^ions and paflions of the mind are ntU 
ther fenfations from external objcfts, nor per- 
ceptions of fome of their relations, but, if I may 
fo term it, feelings (not the fenfations of the 
touch) from fome properties of them or their 
relations ; and only to be acquired and defined 
by mentioning the caufes which produce them, 
and referring to the feelings excited by thofc 
caufes, e. g. Joy and grief, pleafure and pain, 
which often originate from the mind; fublimity 
from the grandeur of a fenfation on the ear or 
eye exciting a more ftrong impreffionj beauty 
from fome pleafing fenfations from objefts to 
the eye; pity from viewing and reflecting on 
living animals in pain or diftrefs ; love, 
being a pleafure received from one of a dif- 
ferent fex ; f riendfhip from one of the famp or 
different ; anger from a conception of fome in- 
jury offered; gratitude from fome good received 
from another perfon; a fenfe of piety from the 
confiderations of the power, wifdom and good- 
nefs of the Supreme, and our dependence on 
him, and fome feelings either greater or lefs 
almoft from every objeft and relation. 

6. The mind can retain the fame ideas in it 
for more or lefs time, but it is limited in every 
thing; it can think only on one fubjeft at once, 
and other ideas will obtrude themfelves con- 
trary to its will : the attention of any man may 

be 
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be greatly increafed by frequently refleftmg oh 
a fubjeft for fome time together. 

7. The idea of the will is acquired from thd 
power a man has of retaining his ideas/ or let- 
ting them pafs 5 of confidering their relations 
or not, &c ; and principally from the power of 
the mind on the aftions of the body; it cati 
make the body or feveral parts of the body 
move in any direftion or prevent their motion j 
it can perform feveral aClions or not perform 
them : the powers of man are here very much 
limited j he may will or defire thirigs, which hd 
cannot attain j and even the will or defire is in 
fome degree limited, and from duty ought to be 
more fo. 

Many things influence the will of man, and 
even fo much as to produce 9 very great proba- 
bility, that the man will follow their direftions j 
motives influence but not compel, e. g. The 
avoiding pain, the pt-bcuring pleafure, the 
paffions, felf prefervation, &c t man ought in 
every thing to fubjefl: his will to the will of 
God 5 but in things of lefs moment, where no 
command is given by the Supreme or can be dc- 
duced) he may govern himfelf by his own eafc 
and happinefs according to his will directed by 
his feelings and underfl:anding. 

Much has httn argued on., the freedom of 
human will 1 what is meant ^; human will, 

C but 
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but the power man, as before fald, has of walk-* 
ing or not walking in any manner; ^afling 
or forbearing to zSky or a£ling in a diflferent 
way ; converfing on one fubjedl or other, or . 
being filent ; &c. that a man has fuch a power 
feems to follow from his having framed a word 
to exprefs it, by which he means fomething in 
oppofition to neceffity ; but as all our know- 
ledge is deduced from experience, every man 
muft determine for himfelf ^ if he finds himfelf 
neceffitated to walk or z& in the very manner 
he does, and that it is not in his power to do 
otherwife, as much as it is not in his power to 
fiy 5 all the words in the world will never con- 
vince him that it is, no more than reafoning 
will prove to him that it is in his power to fly 5 
but if from his own experienc^and obfervation 
he finds that he can either do one thing or the 
other, and that the Lord and Governor of the 
unlverfe orders the one ; then he becomes ac- 
countable to that being for his afting, or not 
acting agreeable to his commands^ 

8* It has been urged that fuch freedom of 
aftion is incompatible with the divine fore- 
knowledge } whoever advances this propofition 
muft fhew that there is an exprefs contradic-^. 
tion contained in the terms j which ho one can : 
the powers given to man may be fhewn as far 
to exceed his comprehenfion as the compata- 

bility 
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bility of divine foreknowledge and freedom of 
will ; I may venture to fay that probably innu* 
merable attributes of the deity unknown to uSj 
and all carried to their utmoft extent, furpafs 
human comprehenfion : nothing is impofiible 
to omnipotence ; the impoflibility muft be con- 
tained in the contradictory terms. In this cafe 
human underftanding can go a great way, 
can frame a probable conjefture of the aftions 
of a man, with whofe charafter they are 
acquainted, though the man is perfeftly free in 
thofe actions : but what is probable with man 
in fome cafes, is certainty with God in all. 

9. It has beep further argued that every efFeft 
has a caufe, if it be faid a neceifary one, it is 
begging the queftion ; if a voluntary one, the 
queftion is granted : if the efFe£t be the acquisi- 
tion of motion from one body ftriking another, 
the law is of courfe givefi by the fupreme to the 
ftriking body to communicate fuch a degree of 
motion to the body ftruck, as probably there is 
no neceflary connexion between caufe and ef- 
feft ; if it be alked what is the caufe of the one 
body ftriking the other 5 it may be anfwered, 
its motion acquired from the ftriking of other 
bodies, and fo on (unlefs voluntary caufes inter- 
vene) till we come to the creation itfelf and 
confequently to its creator. 

10. If the effedt be the motion of the body from 
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the adion of the fouj. on it, then the caufe 6f 
the a£lion of the foul on the body is a voluntary 
one, viz, the will of the foul, i, e, a power given 
by the fupreme to the foul of a6ting on the bo- 
dy, or not, according to its own determination 
pr choice; but does any one doubt that the 
Almighty could have given fuch a power ? Is 
there any contradiflion contained in the terms > 
and if there is none he certainly could halve 
given fuchs the enquiry therefore is, whether 
he has given it, of this every one muft judge for 
|iim(elf from his own faculties. 

1 1 . It has further been faid, that motives always 
determine the mind : motive is a general word ; 
in deducing general propofitions we argue con- 
cerning fome parti<:u|ar, which fame argument 
we perceive may be applied to every particular 
contained in the general term ; and if it is true 
of every particular, we conclude it to be true of 
the general: hence our reafoning concerning 
general propofitions, can only be from parti- 
culars ; in this cafe let the particular motive be 
the ideas or thought? of walking thij? way or 
that ^yay j which of thefe two can be called the 
motive, for they are both equally contained in. 
the mind? is the mind compelled from thefe 
ideas contained in it, either to go one way on 
the other? this motive muft neceiTarily aft 
before the determination of the mind, for if it 
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does not» it means only the determination of 
the mind, not a motive : but if every thing has 
a caufc» the motive muft have a caufe ; and if 
the motive has a caufe, it can be no other than 
the abovemeintioned thought of walking one 
way; but what is the caufe of or determines the 
motive, determines the yill ; and therefore this 
thought determines the will: but to put an end 
to trifling, the ufe of general names inftead of 
particular things fometimes produces conf ufion 
in our reafoning. 

12. The feelings or fentiments arifing from 
mpral relations are greatly different in different 
pcrfons, e. g. The reverence impre&d on the 
mind by the name and attributes of the deity, 
dread and aiffisftion, gratitude, benevolence, the 
^eal and fatisfiadlion for doing and from having 
done our duty $ the forrow and repentance for 
the negle£ting or atEling contrary to it; thefe 
may be increafed or diminifhed by the will in- 
fluencing more or lefs attention to them. 

13. Pleafure and pain alfo are different in dif- 
ferent perfons, thofe from (cnfation depend prin- 
cipally on the fenfibility of the confHtution and 
the part affe6ted, and can only be diflinguifhed to 
a certain degree ; the pain is rendered more acute 
by the part being inflamed, and lefs fo by its being 
paralytic s even thefe the frame of mind may 
fomewhat increafe or diminifh : joy and grief, 

pleafure 
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ple^fure and pain» often originate from the 

mind. 

The pleafurc arifing from the confcioufnefs 
of having done our duty, benevolence, &c. is 
of the pureft kind ; from profanenefs, malevo- 
lence and immorality (if there may be found 
perfons, who have pleafure in them as fuch) is 
of the moft horrible and bale kind : there are 
pleafures from being occupied in bufinefs, trade, 
&c. from the difcovery of truth, from the ima- 
gination receiving or creating thoughts which 
are pleafing to the mind, from wit and humour, 
from the removal of pain or any evil, from 
converfation and agreeable company and enter- 
tainment, from the praife of men, from the 
expe£tatioh and defire of any particular plea- 
fure, from felfifhnefs or the thoughts or wifh 
of any thing accruing to our advantage, from 
feelings, &c; and pain and unneafinefs from 
fome of thefe as well as the contrary. Thefe 
pleafures and pains may be all different in kind 
and degree in the fame, or different men 

14. The ideas acquired from fenfation are 
quite different from thofe, which the memory 
retains, they can hardly be faid to have the leaft 
refemblance: from a ftroke on the eye or cafual 
occurrences probably from (ome adtion on the 
retina, ideas of the fight are excised as vivid and 
clear as frpm fenfatioi^ it(elf ^ or fQ|p.et;ime$ 
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even more fo : when we ^re awake our ideas 
are always pafling in review before us; but even 
in the enfuing day, we do not remember the 
^th part of the. ideas or propositions that 
were in. our thoughts the day before; as a mi- 
crofcopic eye would render us unable to view 
objed:s at a diflance, (a fimilar propofition may 
be aflerted of the ear, &c.), in like manner if 
the memoiy was more retentive and re- 
corded all the trifles that pafied, the mind 
would be too much and to no purpofe incum-, 
bered with thero ; and fince we cannot think 
or reafon on more than one thing at once, the 
retaining of them would be of no ufe, it would 
render us incapable of conducing the things 
moft material ; and as our time is not much 
more than fufficient for that purpofe, therefore 
it is more advantageous to forget than remem- 
ber them : all our fenfes are calculated for the 
greateft utility in our prefent ftate, but nature 
wifely ufes a confiderable latitude in all her 
operations. 

15. Sometimes the moft material and ftrik- 
ing things are recolledled, not without difficulty ; 
and were there no other means of preferving the 
recolleftion of paft events than the memory of 
man; almoft every thing, that ever entered 
his mind . ten years paft, would be entirely 
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forgot, (matters of much moment arc generally 
recolle£l:ed and repeated from time to time), 
and accounts of bufinefs between one man and 
another could not be long kept ; and even af^ 
fairs of the greateft moment, viz. religious, 
would foon die away, as would every thing elfe, 
but what is neceffary for our fubfiftence, and 
muft be conftantly tranfmitted from one to 
another ; we fhould be funk into the ftate of 
barbarifm, which pervades the original natives 
of Africa, or America 5 but art or a benevolent 
and good being, by whom all ufeful arts ate 
given to mankind, has fubftituted another me* 
mory, and fupplied by letters the defeftj and 
afforded the power of continuing every thing 
ufeful, not only during our own lives, but 
through after generations. 

16. The ideas of fenfation contained in the 
memory, as is before mentioned,, can hardly be 
faid to be a refemblance ; but the ideas of the 
general relations abovementioned, arifing from 
all ideas whatever or rather from reflefting on 
them, muft be equally clear to the mind, whether 
any other ideas are contained in it or not. 

17. The memory, as all the other faculties, 
may be improved by proper cxercifc of it, that 
is by learning, particularly in our younger age, 
to repeat leflbns contained in books, &c. fiut 
though it will be improved in general, yet it 
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tvill l>e more particularly fo in things allied ta 
the leffons themfelves : attention and repetition 
fix things in the memory; by the firft reading 
men of moderate abilities acquire and retain 
but little knowledge on a fubjedt in which they 
were not converfant before, but repeated read-* 
ings make it their own \ ^nd fometimes events^ 
6cc* may more cafily be remembered from fome 
technical words orverfes framed for thepurpofe, 
6f •which a key is given, or from many other 
marks or figns: the more frequent, the lefsf 
diftant in time, the more vigorous our attention; 
and the more our ideas are allied to others in 
which we are converfant, the more eafily (hall 
we recall and review them in our mind and their 
order, accurately and diftinftly: the refleiling 
with great attention on one thing for a con-- 
fiderable time tends to obliterate others, things 
of greater moment to obliterate thofe of lefs. 

1 1 . In the delirium arifing from a fever and 
fbme other diforders, the mind cannot command 
the fucoeffion of its ideas, nor the fubjeft of its 
thoughts ; it will rove on things, which perhaps 
have been entirely forgot for a long time: I 
knew a perfon, who in that ftate repeated in his 
mind verfcs of fome of the Englifli poets, or 
compoied new rhymes as fajft as his ideas could 
well fucceed each other^ both of which he was 
unable to perfcarm, when freed from the deli* 
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rium t a gentleman of undoubted veracityaffured . 
me, that in a delirium he tonftantly roved .on 
paifages from novels, which he was not able to 
repeat before or afterwards* 

1 2. Knowledge has been defined to be the per* 
ception of the agreement or difagreement of our 
ideas ; but what is meant by the agreement or 
difagreement of our ideas? does it mean their 
relation to each other, either afiirmative or he« 
gative ? and in ftich general expreflions, 4inot 
eafily to be defined, does not the latter feem to 
carry with it a more general fignification ? e. g. 
Agreement in lines feem to imply equality, and 
difagreement inequality, not other relations; if 
fo, may not knowledge more properly be defined 
the perception of the relations of our ideas ? or 
perhaps in this manner, the perception of the 
properties of fubftances and their relations, and 
the relations of our ideas and feelings ? but de-. 
finitions, expreft in fuch general terms not 
eafily comprehenfible, feldom can be faid to be 
of much utility. 

ON FEELINGS. 

I. Senfations and relations are generally cor- 
refpondcpt in man, they may be ftronger and 
more imprefled on the memory by a greater at- 
tention of the mind, but in moft other refpe6ls 
do not much vary, 

2. The 
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2.The feelings are denominated from the caufes' 
which produce them \ but thofe arifing from the 
fame caafe are often widely different, or even 
oppoiite in the fame perfon at different times, 
and in difl^^ent perfons^ 

3. The moft forcible and violeiit, are called the 
Paflions, and diftinguilhed according to their 
caufes, as beforefaid, and not from the feelingl 
in the mind : e. g. Love, excited by viewing one 
of a different fex ; anger, by fome a6^ion of an* 
other perfon 5 buti in conformity to what has 
been before aflerted, the caufe which produces 
love in one, may create averfion in another; op 
that which creates ^nger in on^, may not irri- 
tate another^ 

4* Thofe from our moral duties, as gratitude, 
filial reverence, benevolence and piety, are in 
men of exalted goodaefs and piety of the firit ' 
degree of ftrength and force, in moft men of 
the fecond, and in bad men of little or none. 

5. AH our feetings may be altered, corre6led, 
exalted, or debafed, by various caufes, circum--^ 
ftances and reafons $ and confirmed by habits. 

6. The pathetic being excited by the confi** 
derations of fome living animal in prefent, or 
likely to be in fome future dlftrefs, will be a 
paflion when ftrong, when weak a bare feeling, 
a moral one if it arifes only from duty. 

^ Pleafing feelings are forcibly excited from x\^ 
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acquidtiQii of very ufeful and defireable ob]e£ls, 
from eftetm and other caufes ; and in fome de^ 
grce from moft fcnfations, from novelty, variety, 
different difpofitions of parts, and the generality 
of things occurring. Difpleafing from thdr 
oppofites. They arc probably given us for 
general ufe, and we may commonly deduco 
what fources are agreeable and what are not, 
from fcrutinizing their ufes to mankind; e. g, 
J^ovelty is a pleafing feeling, particularly in 
young perfons, probably given for an incite- 
ment to acquire knowledge neceffary for their 
fiiture well'^being. 
, 8. If beauty and fublimity were defined to bq 
whatever is pleafing to and forcible on the mind, 
then would beauty be contained in the genera- 
lity of things, and the paflions would be tho 
moft fublime; but they muft be defined, as all 
other feelings are, from their caufes : thefe caufes 
have not been accurately defined, and confe-p 
quently it cannot in general be faid what is fu-r 
blime and beautiful, and what is not^ Arc 
thefe caufes contained in fenfations, or the un- 
derftandingi or both ? If beauty is derived from 
the fenfations of fight alone, is it not from a 
a pleafing light and colour? If fuWimity is 
excited by the fenfations of hearing and fee- 
ing, does it not confift in the grandeur of the 
found, or the greatnefs and light and colour 
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of the ob]e£l i But i£ beauty aiid fublimity il 
contained in tbe fenfations and fentiments^ then 
may. not the former be faid to be an object pleaf- 
ing by its light and colour; and in its qualties^ 
proportions and order^ agreeable to utility an4 
nature ?. and fublitaity, the latter, with grandeur 
and greatnefs ? but if the fenfation be only con- 
tained in the memory, and confequently cannot 
in itfelf have any great imprefiion, then it muft 
be principally from the fupcrior excellency of 
fentiments in the one cafe connected with pleaf- 
ingnefs, and in the other with the grandeuV of 
its objefts. The attributes of the Deity, his 
power, his wifdom, his goodnefs, are the^ moft 
fublime conceptions, and perhaps that of Mr. 
Huygens, that innumerable fyftems of worlds 
are difperfed through the creation (God faid^ 
Let creation be, and innumerable worlds arofe) 
is the moft fublime thought that ever entered 
the mind of any perlbn not infpired: it has 
iruth, utility and grandeur united ; it carries our 
thoughts beyond our conceptions i in tontradic- 
tion to truth and nature no thought can be ex- 
cellent. 

. 9. It has been faid, that terror is the principal 
fource of the fublime ; if this be the cafe, then 
a perfon prefentlng a piftol to the breaft is a 
fublime objed : but thqnder is a very grand and 
fublirpe fo\ind j tak^ iw^y the found, and would 

the 
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the terf or or fear of the danger be efb^med fu«> * 
blime ? but every one may affix whatever mean* 
i'ng he pleafes to the term, the f(;eling will be 
different in different perfons, and vary with re- 
peated ufage. 

I o.The ideas from memory almoft immediately 
following the fenfations have no refemblance to 
them ; for if they had, we fhould not be able to 
didinguifh between the prefence and abfence of 
the objecl: but it is ctifierent in feelings; for 
ilrong feelings generally continue for a confide* 
rable time (in Tome longer than in others), but 
commonly ^ow more weak b^ time and com^ 
pany, 

ON THE IMAGINATION^ &C. 

I .The mind can' recall different ideas into its 
view, into itfelf, from its ftorehoufe the memory s 
and join them together in whatever manner it 
pleafes, ahd further examine their nature and 
relations s whether they are pleafing, &c* and 
whether agreeable to nature and truth. 

The recalling them intp the mind may be 
named general recolleflion, the joining of them 
together may be ftiled imagination or fancy, 
according as it creates images or figures, &c. or 
connedls them in any other way that the mind 
pleafes: reafon examines their agreement to 
nature and trqth; and invention finds new r&t 
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lations conformable to them between difFerent 
fa£ls and ideasL. 

, By the faculties are denoted the a<5iions and 
paiHons of the mind. 

2. Man has not only the power of recalling 
ideas into his mind at the prefent, but alfo to fome 
degree, of fixing what he wilLrefleft on at a fu- 
ture ftated time ; he lies down to fleep^with a refoN. 
lution that he will recover his ideas in fix hours^ 
he accordingly wakes about that time more eafily 
if it be his accufiomed time: man like wife de-- 

ft * 

.termines to . confider fome matter, or perform 
fome bufinefs.fix days hence, he very feldom 
fails in this, unlefs by change of inclination, or 
fomething happening in the mean time, which 
prevented him, A power to us^ neceflTary, but 
incomprehenfible $ but fo are all given, traced to 
their origin. 

3* If man was not endued with fuch a power, 
he could not be accountable nbr conduA him- 
felf through life ; for .he could not fay, .what 
would be the fubj(£t of his thoughts at any fu- 
ture time. 

.4. If the mind keeps any idea or fiib}e6( in it 
for any confiderable time, there will necefiarily 
accompany it niany things fimilar or allied j but 
when the mind's attention is not fixed much on 
any thing, there will enter it a great variety of 
things often of little uk< 
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ON HUMAN KNOWLEliGE- 

1 . There is po neccffary connexion knowtl 
to us between caufe and efFeft* 

Can any perfon by reafoning independent of 
experience from the caufe deduce theeifeft: rid 
ohe ever has, and confequently to mankind 
there is no necefiary connexion jcnown between 
caufe and effeA. 

2. Is it probable that any necefiary connec-» 
tion is contained in their own nature ? 

When the Omnipotent created the world, fatf 
probably alligned to all things in it their c<Jn« 
nedions during their exigence; e.g. i. That 
a6tion and reaftidn fhould be equal and con« 
trary. 2. That one body ilrOdng another Ihouldt 
in given circumftances,^ communicate to it a 
certain degree of motion. 3. That fome ideas 
in the mind fhould always accompany or fuc- 
ceed others; but could not the Almighty have 
affigned different conneflions ? From his Omni-* 
potence, I argue, that he could; and if this 
could have been the cafe, there is no conneflion 
in their own nature between caufe and effeft; 
and confequently the latter is not neceffarily 
fubfequent to or deducible horn the formerj 
but entirely dependent on the Almighty fiat. 

3. Some of thefc connections are fuch, that 
even the poffibility of them fecms to exceed thd 
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htltnari comprehcnfion^ and would hot be cr6-^ 
dited, were they not warranted by experience } 
viz. the aftions of the body following the will 
of the mind j e. g. We defire to move a body, 
and in order to produce this efFeft we muft con- 
trail or extend to a certain degree feveral muf-* 
cles, confifting of almoft innumerable fibres; 
but to contraft or extend the fibres of thefe muf-^ 
cles, a proper quantity of nervous ihflucnce 
muft be applied to each, and a due quantity 
of blood and other fluids in je6ted intb or expel- 
led out of them ; we are ignorant of the quantity 
and application of each of thefe, and of the con- 
nexion between them,i.e.we are entirely ignorant 
of the means, which appear almoft infinitely com- 
plicate, and yet when the parts are not difor- 
dered,- never fail to produce the end. Could an 
architeft build an elegant and ufeful houfe, or 
raife a great weight by a wifh, or by ufihg 
means without any knowledge of them, though 
well acquainted with the materials ; (hould we 
not efteem it the work of an invifible agent ? 
we muft from a parity of reafoning, conclude 
the efFeft produced from a wifti by a being 
totally ignorant of the means to be applied, a 
work of the fame nature ; and by how much 
the more complicate and difficult are the means, 
hy fo much will the aftion appear more won- 
derful 5 and fuch powers which are far beyond 
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our comprehenfioD, and feem to us almofl: im- 
poffible, can only .be given by the Almighty. 

4, Since no neceflary connexion is known to 
us between caufe ^nd effect, all our knowledge 
on that fubjed can only be deduced from ex* 
perience.^ 

5. The iiril: principles of fonie fciences gene- 
rally IHled felf-evident or intuitive, from which 
the demonflrative propofitions (being included 
in and confequently deducible from them) are 
derived, feem to have the fame origin : e. g. 
Two things which are equal to a third, are 
equal to e^ch other, is efteemed a felf-evident., 
propoHtion ; but is probably acquired by put« 
ting two things which are equal or agree to a 
third, on .each other, and finding tha^they are 
equal or agree together : fimilar reafoning may 
be applied to feveral axioms of Euclid. 

6. From experience we learn, that definite 
^aufes produce or precede definite effeflsj and 
further, what efFefts united are preceded by 
certain c.aufes. 

« 

7, By experience we conclude from things 
pad to the future, and when the analogy is 
properly inftituted, i, e. the preceding circum- 
ftances or qualities are well known and all 
agree, the events feldom or never differ; the 
more the preceding qualities are which agree, 
the greater on that account the probability of 
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the events being the. fame -, but from human 
reafon there cannot be affigned the leaft ground 
for the conclufion, e* g. From the fun's having 
rifen ten thoufand days, we argue that it will 
very probably rife on the fubfequent; but who 
can give any proof of this opinion? I know 
that fome mathematicians of the firft clafs have 
endeavoured to demonftrate the degree of pro- 
bability of an event's happening («) times, from 
its having happened (m) preceding times ; and 
confequently that fuch an event will probably 
take place ; but, alas, the problem far exceeds 
the extent of human underftarfding : who can 
determine the time when the fun will probably 
ceafe to run its prefcnt courfe? 

8. From greater experience we generally con- 
clude a gieater degree of probability, though we 
cannot afiign a reafon for it. 

9. All rcafoning on probability is founded on 
ignorance ; if we know no reafon for the con- 
tingency of one event in preference to another, 
we conclude the probability of the former event's 
happening, as far as our knowledge extends, to 
be equal to that of the latter. 

10. I. If there are two different arguments 
entirely independent of each other in fupport of 

P 9 
a fafl, whofe probabilities let be - and ^; then 

will the probability in fupport of the fa6t refult- 
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jng from both arguments l)e i — — ; — ^ ; 

for, if the probabilities in fupport of it arc re- 

Ipeftively - ^nd - , then will the refpecliRre pro- 

I 1 

babilities of its failing be i-*— ^ = — - and i-^ 

'z = -^, and confequently the probability of 

failing from both will be — - x — ^, whence 
the probability of the faft refulting from both ar- 

guments will be i — x . 

In like manner, let there be {h) independent 
arguments in fupport of the faft, of which the 

p q r s t . 

probabilities are refpeftively ^, ^» ^, --, --, &c. •, 

then will the probability refulting from the whole 
{a-^p) . {a-^q).{a-^r).\a-^s).{a — /) ,&c. 

i^dly. If there are b' independent arguments 
againft the abovementioned faft, whofe proba^ 

/ ?' ^' ^' 
biliti^s let be -, •", -", ^-j Sccj then the proba- 
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^ ; and the probability of all the arguments 
for the fadl will be P — ^, if P be greater than 
^; or againft it = ^7-P, if ^be greater than P. 

The fum of all the independent arguments 
for and againft an event's happening cannot ex- 
ceed certainty ( I )• 

1 1. If the denominator or number of poflible 
ways {a) be infinite^ and the numerators or 
chances of the event's happening ^, q, r, 5, &c. 
be finite ; the chance of a fuccefCve event's hap- 
pening will be infinitely fmall, though it has 
fucceeded any finite number of times : the fuc-- 
ccfs of it nearly proves it to happen from a fixt 
and determined law : from univerfal experience 
every event clearly happens from a fixt law, 
though we may be ignorant of the continuation 
of it. 

I2i Let the probability of the events ji, B, C, 
&c. happening in any one trial be refpeftively 
a, t, Cj &c. and certainty E ; then the probability 
of the fevents ji^ By C, &c. happening refpedlively 
b^ k, ly &c. times in n trials may be expreft by a 

4 - 

M 4 

fraflion, of which the numerator is . — — . 
n — 2 «— A+i n — b n — b — i n — i&— 2 . 
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►i&— *— /+! 



X &c. X tf* X ^ X ^ X &c. and dc* 



/ 
nominator E\ 

Cor. If all the events poflible in the trials 
are included in ^, B, C, &c.; then E ss a-^rh^ 

13. Let the probabilities of the events A^B^ 
Cs &c. happening in each trial be, as before> ai 
b^ c^ &c. and certainty £ ; and the probability of 
the events G> H, h &c. happening in each trial 
in another cafe be d^ b'yd^ &c. and certainty Fj 
then will the probability of the events Ay J?, C, 
&c. happening h^ k, ly &c. times in n trials, and 
the events G, H, /, &c. happening b\ k\ /', &c. 
times refpeftively in m trials be a fraction, of 

which the numerator is n . — ^ . . — r — x 

n — b «— ^^— I »-~i&— >/&-4-i n-^-^b-^k 

12 X: I 

»— ^ — i— -I »— A— i— /-+•! ^ >w— I 

X &c, X /^i . 



• • 



2 / 2 

B ^"1~* 2 •• T 



I • 2 •• V 

X &c. X tf*^V X &c. X d^U^^c'^ X &c, and denomi- 
nator £" X jF". 
Cor, I. Jf all the poflible events of the trials 

are 
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are mclude4 in the events A3 B, C, &c.} and G. 
H, /, &c, refpeftively; then will EzTza+i-i^ 
+&X. as before, and F ^s^'+^'+^'+fec. 

The fame principie cnay be applied to any 
number of cafes of a (imilar kind. 

14. I. Heace by addition may be adduced the 
aggregates of any limilar quantities to any num«» 
bei\of different values of by i, /, &c.| b\ i\ /, &C4 
e. g. When^ = j«, f», &c., or greater or Icis 
than 2^, &:c, by given quantities j or like ag« 
gregates, when the above mentioned quantities 
by ky /, &c.; b\ Uy &c.; &c. are greater or kls 
than or in any given proportions or relations to 
each other. 

1 5. From all but one of the above mentioned 
independent quantities being given in each of 
the equations, can be deduced that one; which 
may be done from the rule of falfe, when near 
appraximate values of the unknown quantities 
required are known j i. e. values much more 
near to one or two, &c. roots or values of the 
unknown quantities, than to any other y in the 
firft cafe a ftill more near approximate may be 
found from the refolution of a liiiiple equation; 
in the fecond from the refolution of a quadratic; 
&c. or if the values of all the correfpondent 
quantities are known in a cafe where the quan- 
tities differ very little from the quantities in 
the given equations, fimilar principles may 

be 
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be applied for the iriveftigation of more near ap-* 
proximations. 

i6. Thefe principles maybe applied to the 
inveftigation of the probability of the truth of 
the decifion by any number of voters, and many 
other cafes ; a^ b^ c^ &c. denoting the probability 
of any voter voting truly, fufpending his vote, or 
voting contrary to truth : and fimilarly of more 
decifions, &c. : but it is impoflible to determine 
the knowledge, integrity, and various influences 
which aftuate each perfon,- and confequently to 
determine the probability of their voting truly, 
&c. 

17. Similar propofitions may be deduced, 

when in every trial any of the quantities a^ h^ c^ 

&c. is diminifhed by x, from the theorem {a-k-b) 

. {a-^b—x) X {a+b — 2 x) . . [a-\-b'--{n — i ))x = 

'^n — I 
4f'+'n^'^b+n . ~^(i^'' . b . {b — x) 4- &c. given 

by me in the Philofophical Tranfaflions and in 
a pamphlet publifhed at Cambridge on Tranf- 
lation of Algebraical Quantities into probable 
Relations, &c. 

The belief of the fa61: ought rationally to be 
proportional to the probability when found; 
what has been given in the preceding articles 
may be applied to the fubfequent concerning 
teflimony. 

1 8. Since we know nothing concerning the 

ultimate 
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ultimate caufes of events or appearances, every 
thing may be fuppofed to have varied an infi- 
nite number of ways without any abfurdity or 
contradiflion from human reafoning, to none of 
which can human underftanding give a prefer- 
ence from any argument but utility, and moft 
commonly not even from that : if th6 number 
is infinite, the probability of their happening in 
any one is infinitely fmallj e. g. The fun, the 
earth, the planets, comets, ftars, &c. might be 
fuppofed to have moved in an infinite number 
of directions} they might have been fituated in 
as many diff^erent pofitions; their diameters, 
figures, denfities, forces, &c. might have varied 
infinitely without any proof to the contrary 
being deducible from human underftanding, and 
the fame may be affirmed truly qf moft things 
in the conftitution of the world : every thirig 
has its laws affixed by the Creator. 

19. Probability or chance is the offspring or 
creature of imperfedl knowledge; or, which is* 
the fame, partial ignorance : every thing is 
created certain in itfelf j to perfeft knowledge 
therefore every thing is certain : on the other 
hand, total ignorance affords not the leaft ap- 
pearance or knowledge of the fubjeft or its prq^ 
bability. 

By chance or probability I mean its extenfion 
from certainty to impofiibility. 

F 20. To 
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* 2o« To beings (ituated in an iinperfe£): ftate, 
probability, or more properly confidence in 
the future from the paft, is the foundation 
of nearly all their knowledge, imperfeft in it- 
felf, and a rule for* their aflions ; e. g. The far- 
mer cultivates his land and fows his corn, on 
the probability that he fhall reap; man care* 
fully provides what is neceffary for his future 
well-being, on a fuppofition or probability that 
he fhall live to enjoy it; and he fhould take fu- 
perior care to fecure for himfelf happinefs in a 
future ftate, on a certainty of death and firm 
aflurance of eternal life. The lefs is the degree 
of probability or confidence of their knowledge, 
the more on th^it account imperfect their nature.. 
In human nature probability, or human know- 
ledge, is built j^n paft experience; we know not 
the conftitutVon of things, and confequently 
cannot from it deduce the accidents. The fame 
is true i© the whole fyftem of livihg beings con- 
tained in this world. 

. The Supreme has impreft on our minds a fa- 
culty for the fource of all our knowledge and 
actions ; namely, a neceflary or impulfive belief 
of the future from the paft, viz. that what has 
bejpn for the time paft of our lives joined toge- 
ther or conftantly fucceeded each other, will for 
the future be joined together or be found in 
the fame order to fuccced jeach other. It will 

readily, 
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readily, T fuppoft, be allowed, that this is not 
dcducible from reafon, or any other preceding 
principle, by the generality of mankind ; they 
know no principle but experience, from which 
they can argue from the paft to the future, and 
never pretend to aflign the degree of its proba- 
bility. 

If mathematicians could, from an event'a 
having happened n times, deduce the probability 
of its happening m future times, they would 
proceed one ftep beyond the reft of mankind j 
and demonftrate that to be founded to them on 
reafon or a more diftant, which to the gene- 
rality of mankind is founded on immediate ex- 
penence only, 

PRINCIPLES AND RULES OF HUMAN 

REASONING. . 

The fame mechanical caufe always produces, 
accompanies or precedes the fame effeft :. this 
is manifeft from tmiverfal experience; which 
proves the veracity of the Creator, in whom is 
no deception, for truth equally appears from 
deeds as words. Certainty in this renders cer- 
tain all the works of the creation : on this all 
our reafoning depends. 

tJnivcrfal experience proclaims every effeft to 
have a caufe. 

I, If the event A always fucceeds the event 

F 2 JB, 
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B, then the prior event B will generally in hu- 
man reafonin^ be deemed the caufe of A. 

2, If the event -^always accompanies the event 
By then the events A and B are deemed to have 
the fame caufe, whether known or unknown ; or 
caufes which neceflarily accompany each other. 

e. I. If the body a ftriking 6 always lofes a 
certain quantity of motion at the fame time that 
^ gains it ; theft the lofs of motion by a and 
gain by ^ are deemed to have the fame caufe/ 
viz. the adlion of the bodies on each other; 
though the lofs of a may be faid to be occafioned 
by the rea6lion of ^, and the gain of 6 by the 
a6lion of a^ which necelTarily accompany each 
other. 

e. 2. If fome properties of material bodies al- 
ways accompany each other in time and place, 
we conclude them to have the fame caufe; though 
we may be entirely ignorant of the fubftratum, 
fupport or caufe. 

3, No caufes or efFefls, i. e. preceding or fub- 
fequent efFedls can be concluded/ but what are 
deducible from or correfpondent to paft expe-* 
rience of fimilar caufes and efFefls. ^ 

4, If fome events have regularly fucceeded 
each other in any order, in the fame do we ex- 
pc6l fimilar events always to fucceed j and the 
more often we have obferved thefe events regu- 
larly to fucceed or accompany each other with- 
out 
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but failure, the greater we believe to be the 
probability of their continuance in that order. 

What is aflerted in all thefe cafes concerning 
events, may equally be applied to the compofi- 
tion and refolution of bodies and events; for 
thpfe compofitions and refolutions may be con- , 
iidered as events. 

5. The more the events are which accompany 
or fucceed each other in one cafe, and fimilarly 
accompany or fucceed each other in another; the 
greater, caeteris paribus, to us is the probability 
that any other events which accompany or fuc- 
ceed each other in the former cafe, will likewife 
accompany or fucceed each other in the latter: 
c. g. The greater the number. of properties of 
two bodies are which agree, i. e. are fimilar to 
each other; the greater j caeteris paribus, is the 
probability that the remaining, and, a fortiori, 
fome of the remaining properties are correfpon-- 
dent, i. e. fimilar to each other. 

6. If any events fometimes accompany each 
other and fometimes do not, and it is not known 
on what depends the contingency or failure; the 
probability is generally eftimated from the pro- 
portion of the number of times they have ac- 
companied or fucceeded each other in the fame 
order, to the number of times they have failed: 
the greater the number of trials, the more pro^.. 
bable is the juftnefs of the proportion, 

7. If 
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7* If fome events accompany or fucceed each 
other,, we conclude it probable that events 
nearly (imilar to the preceding will accompany 
or fucceed each other in the fame order nearly, 
unlefs fomething is known to the contrary ; the 
more widely different the preceding are from 
the fubfequent, the lefs the degree of probability, 
and the lefs the firailarity: on the contrary, if 
the preceding events do not generally accompiny^ 
nor fucceed each other, it creates, as before, a 
probability that events nearly fimilar will nei- 
ther generally accompany nor fucceed each other* 

8. If the CQntingency of an event depends on 
the contingencies of fevcral whofe probabilities 
are given, from the preceding principles its 
probability may be deduced. 

9* Since we always find fimilar caufes to pro* 
duce or precede fimilar efFeds, we are induced 
to reverfe the propofition, and conclude from 
fimilar effe£ts to fimilar caufes : all fimilar caufes 
produce fimilar cfiTefts, as follows from univerfal 
experience or truth, we can therefore conclude 
from caufes or precedent events when well 
known to fubfequent ; but on the reverfe, the 
lame efFe£l may proceed from different caufes or 
compofitions of caufes ; e, g. The fame may be 
the weight, the colour, &c, of different bodies; 
we cannot therefore conclude from natural 
effe£ls of the fame kind to fimiUr caufes, unlefs 

fo 
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{o many effeils are included as to preclude all 
bodies of a different kand : if the concomitant 
effefts Arc fome fimilar and fome diffimilar, wc 
commonly conclude the caufes to differ. 

10. If the properties of two bodies, which do 
not depend on their different organization of 
parts, are fome fimilar and fome diffimilar; then 
we fliall be induced to conclude, that their fub- 
ftances or fubftrata differ. 

All material bodies are endued with gravity 
or weight, vis inertiae, &c., which never appear 
to vary differently by any organization j i. e. dif- 
ferent difpofition of parts that can be made by 
us } and confequently, when we argue from thefe 
properties alone, we conclude tjie fubftrata to be 
fimilar; but when we confider that the bodies arc 
endued with properties entirely different from 
each other, aS to colour, tafte, fmell, hardnefs, 
&c. we begin to doubt j whether the fub- 
ftrata are different, or whether the properties 
which a^e different do not. depend on the dif- 
ferent difpofition of parts ; and it is an addi- 
tional force to thiis latter opinion, that we find 
thefe laft mentioned properties to vary by chang- 
ing their difpofition of parts: if we find every 
property that does not appear to vary with 
changing their organization of parts to be fimi- 
lar in different bodies; we from thence con- 
clude the fubftrata of thofe bodies to be fimilar; 

unlefs 
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imlefs in a fimilar organization of parts, which 
can never for certainty be known, and fimilai' 
pofitions and circiHnftances they fhould appear 
different to a being endowed with fimilar per- 
cipient powers; for in this cafe we fliould think 
the fubftrata to differ: this reafoning only con- 
cludes the caufes to be different, when the effe^ls 
in the fame circumftances differ. 

1 1. If one fubffance is endued with fenfation^ 
perceptivity, underftanding and freedom of will, 
and another not; their properties being very 
diffimilar, mankind have diflinguifhed them into 
two kinds of fubftances, immaterial and mate- 
rial: by material, they underfland fubftances 
not endued with perceptivity, and confequently 
always adling necelTarily and not voluntarily; 
for no action can be voluntary without percep- 
tion and underftanding. 

By organization of parts, I mean with the 
vulgar, difpofition of parts ; and by organized 
matter, I underftand meer matter in a certain 
difpofition of parts ; if any thing clfe be meant 
by organized matter, then organized matter 
cannot be faid to be of the fame fubftance as 
meer matter. 

1 2. Many writers have defended the materiality 
of the foul ; but we muft from its properties, un- 
derftanding, freedom of will, &c. being different 
from the properties of meer matter, conclude the 

fub- 
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fubftratuth of the foul to be difFerent from that 
of meer matter, till we can fo organize, or dif- 
ferently difpofe the parts of meer matter, that 
it ihall contain underftanding, will, &c. 

The arguments which I remember to have 
read in fupport of it are 

!• The foul is immaterial, and confequently 
immortal t the foul's immateriality, no more 
than its materiality, proves its immortality; it 
cannot be deduced from the nature of the fub- 
ftrata themfelves^ of which we are entirely ig- 
norant; nor can it bedemonftrated from any 
properties of matter or fpirit that we know: 
does prefent perception, underftanding and will, 
imply their eternity, i. e. their immortality, any 
more than meer mechanical powers ? certainly 
not. All the properties of either can T)e deduced 
only from experience, and from no one property 
can we derive another, unlefs it is included in 
it ; they entirely depend on the Almighty fiat. 

2. The foul is material, as it receives impref- 
fions from matter. 

By no reafoning whatever can we deduce the 
poffibility or impoffibility of the adion of one 
material fubftance on another, and as little of 
material or immaterial fubftances on each other, 
they can only be difcovered by us from expe- 
rience ; and experience teaches that all things 
known to us, however widely difFerent in their 

G pro- 
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properties and nature, do mutually aft on each 
other, whether material or other fubftances. 

We know not what common properties any 
material and immaterial fubftances may havd^ 
they may be cn^lued witji many ; and a future 
flate may difcover to us taany common and 
other properties, of which we at prefent have 
no conception, notwithftanding any thing that 
can be affcrted to the contrary ; indeed we know 
(comparatively fpeaking) very few of the pro- 
perties of either ; but it cart never be concluded 
from human reafon, that fubftances which have 
no common property muft be incapable of all 
mutual aflion : is any cbntradiftiort or abfurdity 
implied in the term?' The Almighty has no 
common property with material fubftances; id 
he therefore incapable of afting on them ? 

3. If the foul was imtmnterial, there would be 
no occafion for material organs to convey to it 
any infoormation; If there were not different 
kinds of immaterial fubftances, i.e. fubftances 
not material ; and confequently our foul was en- 
dued with all the fame properties, and of the 
feme fubftance as the Supreme^ then the argu- 
ment would be conclufive; for the Almighty 
needs no material organs : but if there are dif- 
ferent kinds of immaterial fubftances, no one 
Can fay what other immaterial fubftances may 
have occafion for : I believe that there is occafion 

for 
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for whatever is s *nd particularly in this cafe, as 
I fee the material organs produce the moft ufe^ 
ful and admirable eflfeds, being the grounds of 
all our knowledge and fupport in this. Jftate; in 
another ftate thefe organs may be changed. 

I know no proof, that there are not different 
kinds of material fubftances, and that all mate- 
rial fubftances have the fame properties, and 
their difference only depends on their different 
difpofition of parts : no one has yet difcovered 
the philofopher's flone, or art; by which he can 
change, by differently difpofing the parts, every 
fpecies of matter, into gold, or any other fub- 
fiance : the fame may be advanced concerning 
immaterial fubflances ; the Almighty fiat is the 
only general fpecific of this fort. 

4. Neither age, nor experience, nor the growth 
of a body, can make an immaterial perfon more 
rational. 

Of this, as other matters, we can only reafon 
from experience : the properties of meer nlat- 
ter J the aftion of one material fubflance on an- 
other in the fame circumflanc^s, will, as appears 
from experience, be the fame at all times ; the 
infinite properties of the Supreme, his knowledge^ 
his mfdom^ his power ^ his goodnefs^ &c. never in-^ 
crcafe nor diminifh ; but the properties of infe^ 
jior fpirits or inferior immaterial bodies vary, 
improvei incrcafe, diminifh, &c.} the under^ 

Q? ftanding; 
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ftanding in all its branches, the will, the ftrength 
of the aftion of the foul on the body as in part 
appears from felf-motion ; and the vivacity of 
ideas excited by the aftion of the body on the 
foul, &c, vary. Attention and experience cer- 
tainly increafe and improve our knowledge ; and 
by them and the habit of body, the faculties of 
the foul are rendered ftronger or weaker: by 
experience and obfervation, principally arifing 
from the foul, its knowledge and faculties are 
moft iticreafed ; and by the habit of body the 
loco-motive powers of it: from experience it 
rather appears, that the mind is more capable 
of being improved while the body is in a young 
and tender ftate, than when it is in a more 
adult; unlefs the mind has been improved be^ 
fore by exercife. Will any one^ undertake to 
prove, that the properties of matter improve, 
and the faculties of the mind always continue 
the fame, contrary tp univerfal experience. Af- 
ter death, when the body is no longer afted on 
by the living principle or foul, it is fo far from 
being improved, that it is endued with no other 
principles than m^er matter; ^nd incapable, by 
any art known to mankind, of having any living 
principle given to it. 

5. Perception, underftanding, and will, &c. 
i. e. the living powers feem always to be fitu- 
-ated in ^nd arq never foundj except accompa- 
nying 
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nying a certain ftate of the brain, and conf?- 
quently inhere in and belong to the brain; con-* 
comitancy is a proof of one being contained in 
the other.. 

2. In a fwoon, or apparent drowning, we can- 
not reafonably fuppofe the foul to leave the body 
and return i in fleep the mind either imperfedly 
thinks, or not at all, probably owing to the 
powers of life ftill in the body. 

Senfation and felf-motion, in a more perfeft 
ftate, often accompany a more healthful ftate 
of the body and its parts ; but when fome of 
them are injured to a confiderable degree, the 
funftions of the mind fuffer alfo: all the parts 
of the body may be injured to a fmall degree, 
as appears to me, without any fenfible injury 
of the^faculties of the foul; but, when fome 
of them, as the circulation of the blood and 
juices, the heart, the brain, &c. are deftroyed 
or injured to a great degree; then perception, 
thought, &c. are no longer found or contained 
within the body. 

I. If concomitancy in time alone is a proof 
of thought being contained in whatever accom- 
panies it, then does thought inhere in and be- 
long to the blood, the juices, the heart, the 
brain, &c.; from fuch concomitancy, what rea- 
fon have we to give a preference to one of thefe 
more thai^ another? all the works of the crea- 
tion, 
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tion, that begin and end tog^ther^ may, froix) a 
parity of reafoningi be f^id to inhere in and be-r 
long to each other. 

2. But if by concx)mitancy is mcajit conco- 
mitancy in tinie and place : ffon^ our fenfations 
it appears, that perception, underft^nding, will, 
&c. exift together fomewhere within the brain 5 
either in fome part of it, or in foin? place 
contained between two or Riore diffisrent parts : 
let any one mention the part of the brain, 
in which the foul exifts, or which is the foul; 
but if np one can, then no concpmitancy in 
place can be proved; bnt if it exifts in any 
part of the brain, for reafoning, let it be the 
pineal gland; ^nd if in the pineal gland, in 
what particle does it exift ? for the particles 
feem very little to differ from each other, un- 
lefs in fitqationj and in Atuation 9s little as 
poffible from the next adjacent pnep; and con^r 
fequently the foul on this hypothefis from |the 
body, can any one think that the motion of 
the blood or any juices (which is a fine qua non) 
afting on a particle of the pineal gland, &c. can 
give it underftanding, will, or iiQ:ive powers ? fpy 
a6live powers muft originate from the fubftanc^ 
itfelf, and are not fubjeft to any mechanical 
or ncee^^ry powers, After death np one will 
think it dednciWe from reafoa or experience, 
th^t by the mption «£ blood or any fluid, or 

meer 
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meet matter" whatever, pcreeptioh 6t under* 
flanding, &c. cdn be given to any part of the 
pineal gland ; and if no fuch perception, &c. 
can be giv6n from the fame motions or aflions 
after death, it feems probable, that from them 
lionc can be given before death : but if it be 
affirmed, that every part of the pineal or other 
gland has fenfation, perception, &c. and that 
the perception rcfults from the perception of 
feveral parts; can the feveral parts, iituated in 
different places, have perception in their refpec- 
tivc places, without perceiving, i. e. having any 
perception in them ? is it not a contradi£tion in 
terms ? but if on the contrary it be faid, that 
the vi^hole perceives, without perception being 
contained in any part; this feems contrary to 
univerfal experience, and requires a proof, and , 
alfo repugnant to every known property of mat- 
ter ; for the properties of matter refult from the 
a£tion of every individual part conjoined, if that 
may be called adtion which implies neceffity, as 
the gravity or weight of the whole body refults 
from the weight of each of its parts conjoined. 
Freedom of will can arife from no mechanifm, 
for univerfal experience teftifies, that meer mat- 
ter and any organization or difpofition of its 
parrs is neceffary, not voluntary, in all its pro- 
perties ; the farti6 may be afferted of all the . 
particles, of matter contained in the. body after 

death,, 
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death) or reparation of foul and body; and of 
all the particles of matter, which arc conftantly 
fuperadded to every part of the body, and con- 
ftitute great part, if not the whole of the body 
during life. The mind produces felf-motion 
of the body and alj the inveftigation of truth, 
not from any organization of the parts, for no 
particle of matter can give motion to itfclf ; but 
from the fouL 

The mind is fatigued, Wearied, &c.; but mat- 
ter never. In fleep the circulation, &c. are car- 
ried on in a perfeft ftate, but they do not 
produce fenfation, &c.s if fenfation, &c. ariies 
from mecr mechanifm adling conformable to 
our experience, the fame caufe would always 
produce the fame efFeftj i. e. when the motions, 
&c. of the body are the fame, the fenfations, &c. 
of the mind would be the fame; and likewife 
every aft ion of any external object, by means of 
the body, on the mind, would equally and con- 
ftantly produce a fenfation on perception, which 
is contrary to conftant experience. 

The body and mind may be confidered as a 
machine, which confifts of a number of differ- 
ent parts ; the effefl: may be produced in or by 
the ultimate, in this cafe the mind ; if in the 
machine fome of the inferior parts are injured, 
the effects will probably be injured % but if the 
fame be deftroyed, the effefts will probably 

ceafe; 
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Ceafe ; all thefe inferior parts may be deftroy- 
ed without the ultimate being injured ; and by 
the addition of another body or inferior parts, 
perhaps of fuperior mechanifm to the parts de- 
ftroyed, fuperior efFefts may be produced: this 
may be analogous to the body and foul, for after 
the deftruftion of the prefent body, a fuperior 
may be added, and the powers of the foul or 
mind may be increafed ; the body probably fub- 
joined will be of different materials, form and 
conftruclion or organization from the prefent bo- 
dy ; for the parts formed for generation, and the 
breafts for the nutrition of the infant, the pre- 
fent material fyftem of nutrition and circulation 
of the blood and juices; and the fccretion of the 
glands, which will probably render the body 
by fmall obftruftions occafioned by any errors 
or irregularities in diet, &c. liable to diforders, 
and produce the deftruflion of the machine ;' 
and even our hands and feet, and the whole 
mufcular fyftem, may not be neceflary, and 
confequently the whole organization of the 
parts may be changed; and further, even the 
fubftance or matter, of which the body is com- 
pofed, fo liable to corruption, may be abolifhed 
or changed, it may have no power of gravita- 
tion, &c.; but to change the eflential properties 
of a fubftance, according to human underftand^ 
ing, is to create a new one: this corruption 
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muft put on incorruption, this mortal muft put 
on immortality; it is fown a batural body, it is 
raifed a fpiritual one. 

bur Saviour's body never faw corruption, it 
probably rofe the fame as laid in the grave, and 
continued fo as long as was neceffary for the con- 
viction of his difciples ; but no doubt it was or 
will aftel^vards be changed into the moft glori- 
ous, and probably not of the fame conftru6lion 
as the former human body. 

Concomitancy in a complicated machine 
proves only that the feveral concomitant parts 
are ufeful, or probably contribute to produce 
fome effefts of the machine ; and not that the 
efFefts of the machine are contained in or pro- 
duced by any individual part of the machine 
but the ultimate, which in the human body is 
the foul, exifting fomewhere within the brain ; 
but can never be proved to be contained in any 
part of it; and if it could, it would not be a 
demonftrative argument that the foul is that 
part of the brain. 

I fhall recapitulate what has been faid on this 
fubjeft. We* know nothing of the fubftrata or 
fubftances of bodies; we only know from ex- 
perience their faculties and properties; when 
thefe are different and cannot by any different 
difpoiition of parts be rendered fimilar, we na- 
turally conclude their fubftrata different; per- 
haps 
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haps the only conclufive proof known to us of 
the fimilarity of fubftances, is to prove their 
properties (imilarj if fpirit or fubftance vendued 
with perception be meer matter, the beft proof 
would be fo to difpofe and organize meer mat- 
ter, that it .may acquire fenfations, perceive and 
think, &c.; if a diftin^lion is to be made between 
meer matter, which does not depend on their 
organization, i. e. different difpofition of parts 
and organized matter, then meer matter cannot 
from human underftanding be demonftrated to 
be organized matter: if all fubftances, which 
are not endued with perception, thought, felf- 
motion, &c, be called material, then fubftances 
endued with perception, &c. may be called im- 
material, i. e. not material, unlefs the former 
can be fo difpofed by us as to produce percep- 
tion, thought, &c. : if the Supreme ftiould give 
to any material fubftance the living powers, 
i. e. underftanding, will, and felf-motion, we 
fhould not, in our prefent ftate, knoyv it to be 
a material fubftance, unlefs revealed to us. All 
the properties of matter, &c. are entirely paffive, 
and conlequently all their accidents in regard to 
themfelves neceflary; were it otherwife, matter 
muft be an underftanding fubftance, and endued 
with will, for no deeds can be faid to be really 
actions, but what are voluntary: fome of the 
powers of the inind are a<ftive gnd voluntary: 
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is it agreeable to experience, that things entirely 
paffive, by any compofition can become active? 
things without perception, underftanding and 
will, and felf-motion, can totally change their 
nature, become fuperior, and acquire the be- 
forementioned faculties ? No one can tell what 
latent faculties, given by the*Supreme, may be 
contained in any fubftance ; but the abovemen- 
tioned feeih oppofite to all the known properties 
of matter, and contrary to urliverfal experience, 
from which only we can reafon. 

From what has been faid, it appears that the 
principal properties of matter and fpirit known 
to us are widely different, and confecjuently no 
reafoning from them can ever prove their fub- 
ftances to be the fame, but to our underftanding 
muft argue the contrary. 

Concomitancy in time has been fhewn to be 
ho proof of identity of fubftances; and conco- 
mitancy in place of the foul and any part of the 
body can never be proved ; and if it could, it 
would be no proof of its being that part, as 
fome immaterial and material bodies may pof- 
fibly be in the fame place at the fame time; 
though from experience it feems probable that 
two different material bodies, fuch as we are 
converfant with, cannot. 

Concomitancy in the aftion of a machine 
does not prove the famenefs of the parts, it does 

not 
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not prove the inferior parts to be the ultimate, 
and confequently the body to be the foul : when 
the lower parts are injured, the efFe6l produced 
by the ultimate may fufFer ; all the parts of the 
human body are liable to fome injuries ; if the 
parts are not very greatly damaged, the faculties 
of the mind may not be injured in the leaft, and 
fometimes a flight injury of the body may be the 
caufe of their improvement. The mind, as in 
fleep, often lofes thought and will, or remits their 
inlenfity, though the ftate of the body in al! ap- 
pearance to us remains the fame j if the mind de- 
pended entirely on the body, would not there al-^ 
ways be a concomitancy ? which indeed is mod 
xommonly not the cafe. In the fame ftate of the 
body and external objefts, would not the ideas in 
the mind be always the fame, if they were owing 
to mechanifm ? does the underftanding, &c. de- 
pend on the ftate of the body? the beft under- 
ftanding, &c. feldom accompanies the ftrongeft 
or any one ftate of body. Our knowledge, 
and even the improvement of our faculties, de- 
pend principally on the cultivation of the mind, 
by application and attention ; the properties of 
matter never improve or alter, the fkme circum- 
ftances being fuppofed: different minds are 
grieved with different affairs, not dependent on 
any neceffity, but originating from the mind it- 
felf J and when tl^ey are much grieved, the body 

will 
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will be injured by it, even as the mind fuflfers by 
the body being injured. All the parts of the 
body are conftantly receiving additions of par- 
ticles of meer matter and lofing others j if ideas, 
thoughts, &c. were eflentially contained in thofe 
parts, it would be probable that every percep- ' 
tion would remain of the parts retained and be 
eradicated of the parts loft; and if it depended 
on both together, there muft be a change in the 
ideas, thoughts, &c, from the parts being added 
and loft s the parts added and loft conftitute al- 
moft the whole of every part of the body; the 
particles of matter never weary, nor their adions 
ceafe, and confequently no compofition of them : 
but J have been already too long on this fubjeftj 
what the fubftrata either of matter or fpirit are, 
or whether they are different or the fame, muft 
ever be unknown, and does not at all concern 
US; the fomething called Myfelf, whatever it 
may be, li of the fame confequence ; and its fen- 
fations, its happinefs and mifery, would proba- 
bly be little afFe£lcd by my being acquainted with 
its nature ; and from it I could never argue con- 
cerning my exiftence in a future ftate :n this moft 
probably depends not on the fubftratum, but on 
the Almighty fiat, and his will can only be de-.^ 
duced from our moral not our natural faculties. 
1 3. Whether our ideas are mediately produced 
in the mind by the aftion of ext?rn^l Qbjefts, qr 
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immediately by the Almighty fiat without the 
means of external objefts, can never be demon- 
ftrated by the human underftanding. 

The following are fome of the arguments, 
which have been adduced for the rejedion of 
external obje6\s. 

1. We have no idea of fuch a fubftance: this 
argument would equally prove, that there is no 
fubftance or exiftence of any thing in nature 
but ideas, without any being or fubftance for 
them to exift in: a propofitipn contrary to 
common fenfc, / 

2. It may be granted, that nothing is like an 
idea but an idea, but we cannot thence conclude, 
by reafon or experience, that nothing exifts but 
ideas; on the contrary, general experience teaches 
us, that every thing, and confequently every 
idea, has a caufe which produces it, and that the 
feveral ideas, which accompany each other in 
the fame time and place, are derived from the 
fame caufe, or the fame fubftratum : if from 
repeated obfervations we find the fubftance to 
be endued with perceptivity and felf-motion, 
we denominate it a living being ; if we perceive 
it to be endued with perceptivity, and to draw 
rational conclufions from feveral felf-evident 
propofitions immediately deducible from expe- 
rience, we denominate it a rational being; if 
we perceive; it to inveftigate and have a fenfe of 

the 
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the laws given by the Supreme for a rule of its 
actions, we call it a moral agent : and we gene* 
rally conclude, that thefe living and rational 
beings have fome fubftrata, in which their 
feveral attributes are contained : but does it not 
appear equally reafonable; or may not we reafon 
from the analogy of all things, that what are 
termed material bodies, which always produce 
in our minds certain colle£tions of ideas, and 
feem endued with properties for that end ; for 
the fupport of our bodies; and improvement of 
our minds ; and exercife of our moral facultieis^ 
by affording us the means of doing good to our 
fellow creatures and prefervation of ourfelves; 
and probably many other accounts; have equally 
fubftrata in which thofe properties,^ift? 

3. Another argument is, that no fubftance 
can give another any property thatt it has not 
itfelf/and confequently no fubftance that is not 
pofTeft of ideas can produce ideas in other fub- 
ftances, nor give any ideas which it has not it^ 
felf : we may from the fame argument conclude, 
that it is impoflible for any body not endued with 
perception to exift; for by this reafoning, it can 
never be perceived by the Supreme or any other 
being : but this is evidently abfurd ; no doubt 
the Supreme can create fubftances not endued 
with perception, that can produce ideas in our 
minds ; and the queftion is not what he can da, 
but what he has done. He 
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He has given one fubftancc, viz. Man the 
power of producing ideas in another confentient 
to his own by the ufe of language, &c. he has 
further given him the power of producing ideas 
in others, which are not always contained in 
the mind of the producer at the fame time; 
e» g, he has given to fome the power of pro- 
ducing the ideas of pain, imperfeftion, &c. 
in others, from which they are exempt at that 
time i and on the other hand to inferior ani- 
mals or fubftances a law by which they pro- 
duce in fuperior ones ideas of which probably 
they are not poffeft. Perfons reviewing the table 
before them, on whi?h they write, believe, that 
the fomething, which gives them the idea, is 
not poffeft of it itfelf : experience therefore tef- 
tifies^ the fupreme has not eftabhfhed a ge- 
neral law that nothing (hall give or produce in 
any other fubftance or being, what it has not in 
itfelf; but the contrary appears • through the 
whole conftitution of nature, 

4. It has further been argued, that fuch in- 
tervening obje6ls would be of no ufe, as the 
almighty fiat could equally produce the effeft 
without them, as by their affiftance : to this it 
may be anfwered, that by this reafoning no 
fubftance whatever material or immaterial is of 
ufe, for the almighty could equally have pro- 
duced every cfFeft without as with their aflift- 
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ance : but it is too arrogant for human reafon to 
aflert, that any thing can be of no ufe, we 
know not all, perhaps very few of the ufes, to 
which the bodies with which we are moft ac- 
quainted even ourfelves, much lefs fubftances 
of which we have no ideas, can be applied; 
an argument againil the exiftence of things, 
becaufe we are unacquainted with their ufes, 
muft ever be efleeiiied weak and prefumptuous 
for the abovementioned reafons ; we are not to 
argue concerning the bed and propereft modes 
of afting, for of that we cannot judge; but 
from experience to fee the exiftence of things, 
often fome of their ules; and of this be afTured, 
that evefy thing exifting has its ufe ; and one 
of the ufes of thefe fubftances is the produc- 
tion of ideas, &c. in our minds. Does not the 
exiftence of properties argue the exiftence of 
bodies, fubftances or fubftratums in which thofe 
properties exift ? Has not the almighty given us a 
power of producing ideas in each other by 
means of intervening obje6ts ? Has he not made 
the air neceffary for founds, and light for 
colours ? or are there no bodies, no fubftrata, 
no worlds, no creation of the Almighty, in 
oppofition to the general fenfe of mankind, 
and confequently appearing as a deceit on 
that general fenfe? once more do ideas ajnd 
properties exift without a fubjefl or fub- 
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ftratum to exift in, and is this deducible from 
or agreeable to the general and analogous expe- 
rience and fenfe of mankind ? and further if we 
fhoUld be allowed to reafon from human na- 
ture, we fhould efteem it much more becom- 
ing the dignity of man to frame machines which' 
fhould anfwer the end propofed by any other 
being, than conftantly to attend and be obedi- 
ent to the will of that being; this as to huma- 
nity : but as to the fupreme I only argue from 
experience of what is done, which for reafons 
though unknown to me, is certainly the beft^ 
and by a little experience is ever found ufeful ; 
but I do not pretend that weak arrogant maa 
can prove it the beft, his abilities do not extend 
fo far, he muft look to what is done, lay his 
hand on his mouth and be dumb. 

5. Our knowledge cannot extend further than 
our ideas, and as far as our knowledge extends 
every fubftahce appears to us only as a collec- 
tion of ideas : we are ignorant of the fubftra- 
tum or conftitut^on of every fubftance, and 
confequently can never deduce any properties 
beyond what experience teaches; nor can we 
from the properties fo deduced extend our 
knowledge to the fubftratum, nor ev^n one 
ftep higher, nor one ftep lower, and con- 
fequently only to properties contained in thofe 
deduced from experience ; and fince we know 
nothing of the fubftrata of bodies, we know 
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nothing of their identity, nor of the differ- 
ence between the fubftratum of matter and 
fpirit : of thefe the allwife or fuperior beings 
can only have knowledge. 

6. We can only know our own perfonal 
identity by confcioufnefs ; other perfons judge 
of it by the fimilitude of appearance as to the 
body, parts of the body, voice, &c. ; or in 
ibme cafes from the mentioning of different 
circumftances, which they remember formerly 
to have occurred, and could be known only to 
fome particular perfon. 

7. The identity of vegetables and other* fub- 
flances is known by being found in the fame 
or known place, and their fimilarity at different 
times. 

ON PROPOSITIONS. 

Propofitions are either independent, depen- 
dent or relative, or fuppofitive. 

1. The probabilities of independent propofi- 
tions are to be eftimated from the laws of the 
probabilities of experience and teftimony. 

2. Th6 probabilities of dependent and rela- 
tive propofitions are to be eftimated from the 
fame laws applied to the dependency or rela- 
tion. 

3. The probabilities of fuppofitive propofi- 
tions ^ire to be eftimated froni their pofllbility 
only, of which fort are many mathematical 
propofitions, which muft generally contain as 
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many different independent quantities as there 
are independent fuppofitions or hypothefes. 

4. If A has a given relation to B^ then on 
the contrary B will have fome relation to A. 

5. In compound dependent or relative pro* 
pofitions we argue from the eftablifliment or 
rejeftion, truth or falfehood of fome propoii* 
tions to the eftablifliment or rejediion, truth or 
falfehood of the other ; and thefe are deducible 
from the fame principles of experience and tef- 
timony. 

6. One falfe ftep in a demonftration and all 
the remaining true will neceiTarily lead us into 
error : 

7^ One falfe ftep may be reverfed by another, 
and from ^ence a true propofition inferred \ but 
commonly two or more falfe fteps will lead us 
further from the truth. 

8. In demonftration we proceed carefully from 
one ftep to another, from the fecond to the 
third, and fo on till we come from the firft to 
the laft, between which the relation is required. 

9. In demonftrative or which is the fame, 
knowledge deducible from other by the reafoning 
faculty 5 from no two propofitions can a third 
be concluded, unlefs one of the propofition s 
is, that one term is or is not contdned in 
another. 

10. If an attribute or property is afferted or 
denied in general of every individual thing con- 
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tained in a certain fpecies, then it is aflerted or 
denied of any particulars contained in that 
fpecies. 

1 1 . If the fame or part of the fame thing A is 
predicated or denied of two different B and C i 
then fomething, which is predicated or denied 
of one, is likewife predicated or denied of 
the other; for A is predicated or denied of 
both. 

12. When all or fomc of one fpecies have fuch 
a property and all of another not ; then all or 
fome of the former fpecies cannot be of the 
latter. 

In thefe three laft articles are contained all 
the categorical fyllogifms. 

13. If ^ is included in B and B in Cj &c. then 
A is included in C, &c. 

14. An even number of negative propofitions 
following each other gives an affirmative con- 
clulion, and an odd number a negative. 

1 5. Propofitions which reciprocate as equali- 
ties in mathematics are joined by (imilar copulse : 
negative proportions always reciprocate when 
the terms are taken in general — in the recipro- 
cal propoiition the predicate fhould be made as 
particular as th? fubjjedt in the original pro- 
poiition. 

A is faid to be fimilarly predicated of J5 as C 
is of D) when A is joined by the fame copulae 
to B^ as C is to D. 

ON 
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ON TESTIMONY. 

1 . The probability of any relation of fafts 
depends on the probability of the fa6t andcredir 

bility of the relators, but varies not as the pror 
dufl of the one multiplied into the others for 
this would render a hd: related by truth and 
knowledge itfelf to be very improbable: the 
probability of fuch a relation varies principally 
as the credibility of the relator'; for if two cre- 
dible perfons in London (hould aflTert that they 
were eye witnefTes of a fa£t happening at Long 
Stanton at fuch an hour of fuch a day, though 
the chance of either of thena not being at Long 
Stanton at that time^ to the chance of his be- 
ing there (before it is aflerted) may be as tea 
thoufand to one, and the chance of the events 
not happc^ping at that time and place to its 
happening in as great a ratio, yet we do not 
hefitate to believe it, unlefs we knew fome 
reafon, that would or did prevent the perfons 
from being there, or fome praeeftabiflied law or 
cuftom or reafon contradiftory to the fa6ls 
happening at that time. 

2. Hence it follows that the improbability of 
a fa6t related in hiftory or otherwife may be very 
great indeed before it is related ; but, if related 
by perfons of whofe competent knowledge and 
credibility we have little reafon to doubt, the 
probability may be fuch as to excite in us the 
greateft confidence of its truth, e. g. If a pei;.. 
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fort mentioned that in fuch a family the mother, 
fon, grandibn and great grandfon, each lived to 
80 years of age ; and if the relator was a perfon 
of whom we entertained a great opinion as to 
his knowledge and integrity, and he aflured us 
that he had particularly examined into the 
truth of it, we ftiould not hefitate one m6ment 
to believe it. If writers of undoubted authority, 
knowledge and' veracity, afFured us that feven 
kings reigned 210 years, a thing much lefs in* 
credible than the former, we fhould not hefi- 
tate to believe it 5 the belief of this may be 
ftrengthened or weakentd by correfpcMident 
f a6ls, it may be ftrengthened by the kings being 
elefted of a proper age, fo as moft likely to live 
the Ibngeft, &c. In all thefe caf^s we cannot 
argue from one man or ten men living' to a 
certain age, to one or ten others living to the 
fame, for it will moft probably deceive us ; but 
from a great number fome. probability may be 
colle6led — the fame may be aflerted concerning 
all variable fa£ls. To invalidate the belief of 

• 

fuch fafts, the propereft method is to demon- 
ftrate the incompetent knowledge and deficient 
integrity of the writer. 

3. The improbability of thefe h&s before they 
are attefted, diflfers very little in degree from 
the improbability of a miracle 5 but a miracle 
beipg a particular intcrpofition of providence, 
will never happen unlei^ for the greateft and 
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bell and moft benevolent purpofes, principally . 
for inftru£):ing mankind in the means of ac- 
quiring eternal happinefs. This being necef- 
fary for people of all times will contain inter- 
nal evidence, which will be confident with and 
confirmed by all other laws given by divine 
Providence either by nature or revelation, 

4. If the reIator.be tht Supreme^ i.e. Truth it- 
felf, the fa^ is certain ; on the contrary, if the 
propofition be a contradi(5l6ry one, it is aflured- 
ly falfe. 

5, Many facls, of which no teftimony or writ- 
ing remains, fufficiently prove themfelves: I 
ihall only mention a matter, in which I had 
fome concern : a perfon had the bite of a fmall 
coppice and kept the fence adjacent to every 
ones ftiarc of the timber growing on it ; no tes- 
timony remained of the manner in which he 
and bis anceftors became pofTefl of it : a dif« 
pute arofe concerning the property of the foili 
but it may eafily be fettled from this obferva- 
tion, that no perfon whatever in his fenfes 
would give another man leave to plant trees 
for ever in his foil; he might as well give him 
the foil itfelf : and as to his having the benefit 
of the bite and keeping the fence of the other 
parts which were judged neariy equivalent, it 
mud be fuppofed that he had the one for the 
other; as no one would put himfeif to the ex- 
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pence and trouble of keeping another perfons 
property in which he is not concerned without 
receiving an equivalent ; this is a common cafe 
in many coppices. 

6. The credibility of a witnefs depends on 
his fuppofed knowledge of the fa£l and inte- 
grity: his integrity muft be judged of by what 
is known of his charadlcr through life 5 it may 
be warped by intereft, party, prejudice, pa(fions> 
connexion by blood, friendfhip, authority, 
habit, &c., and proper abatement to be made 
from the credibility on thefe confiderations, 
and a proper addition for evidence given in. 
contradiftion to them ; it may be rendered 
more firm by reward and honour being 
annexed, difhonour and punifhment to the 
failure of it, and a proportional fubftrac- 
tion or addition to be made: his knowledge 
may be eftimated from an examination, and 
known circumftances, which either debilitate 
or corroborate his evidence : if a faft has been 
communicated from one to another, and fo 
on ; before it came to the witnefs j the greater 
the number, the lefs ceteris paribus is his 
knowledge to be depended on : particular modes 
of communication may flrengthen, and others 
weaken It. 

7. The truth of written teftimony, hiftory, 
Bex:, depends as before on the credibility of the 
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fafts and on the knowledge and veracity of the 
writers; which muft be judged of from the 
writings of cotemporary perfons ; and on the ori- 
ginal manufcripts being lodged in fecure places, 
where they probably neither could nor would 
be corrupted by any alteration or interpolation : 
and alfo on the probability of the feveral edi- 
tions extending to the prefent time being truly 
copied from the original and each other, which 
moft commonly depends »on the number of 
readers and the fuppofed importance of the 
fubjeft ; thefe may be collefted from the writ- 
ings and prevailing cuftoms of the different 
times. 

8* The internal evidence depends on the 
agreement of the feveral parts, and alfo their 
confiftency with our own reafon and experience* 

9. I. From thefe premifes it will follow, that 
the writings of the new Teftamcnt have much 
greater external evidence than any other of the 
fame date. 

Chriftianity was firft publiftied to the world 
by our Saviour Jefus Chrift during the time of 
his divine miffion for years going through the 
different towns and villages of the Jews, con- 
ftantly preaching its doftrine and working mira^ 
cles 5 hfi was always followed by his difcipleS and 
commonly by great multitudes of people who 
were witncfies to thefe miracles : chriftianity is 

K ? a reU- 
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a religion, which contradi£led the tenets, and 
forbad the praftice of many things in all the 
religions of the world; a religion, which muft 
appear of the greatefl importance, as it pro- 
pofed the means of falvation to all mankind ; 
and denounced mifery to all, who did not fol* 
low its precepts: it was not only afterwards 
promulgated by writings, which would he read 
in the clofet by a few philofophers ; but was 
publiflied with the greateft zeal and adlivity 
through all the known parts of the world by 
thofe who profefled themfelves eye witneffes of 
all the fafts they publiflied, and worked mira- 
cles and fuffered martyrdom in fupport of the 
doftfines they taught j multitudes being living, 
who werewitnefles to feveral of them ; and many 
on whom miracles had been wrought : this na- 
turally excited every kind of oppofition, cruelty, 
deprivation of property and life itfelf from the 
zealots ; and different orders of men, who were 
gainers by the eftabliflied religions; hence arofe 
difputes and controverfies, fo that chriftianity 
has undergone more examinations, and many 
more writings have been publifhed from the 
firfl: inftitution to this day on it, than on any 
other fubjeft; and it has fo far prevailed as in 
general to have aboliflied the idolatry th^n pre- 
valent and to have become the religion in all 
countries, where learning and reafon are much 

culti- 



cultivated : the books of the new Teitament 
.have a further. additional evidence by having 
been conftantly read at ftated times in all 
churches and congregations ofchriftians; where- 
as books, which contain nothing material to the 
inftru6):ion and happinefs of mainkind, are only 
read by the learned and deemed of little con^- 
fequence, whether true or falfe. The old ma- , 
pufcripts of the new Teftament have been kept 
in the churches and public libraries, where any 
peribn might at proper times read or confuk 
them, and all the different fefts appeal to them ; 
manufcripts kept in private ftudies can never 
have the fame authority, as they may be cor- 
rupted by the poffeffors, and from hence very 
probably forae different readings of the new 
Tefl:ament have occured ; the more ancient and 
the more publick the manufcripts have been 
kept, the greater is their authority. 

The oldeft manufcripts now exifling ex- 
tend nearly to the third or fourth century of 
the chriftian apraj copies of the original or 
tranftations into the latin or vernacular l^n^^ 
guages are in chriftian countries in the hands 
of moft peribns, who can read i i2LZ (imiles are 
made of fome of the old manufcripts, but they 
Ihould be made of thofe of the greateft credi- 
bility, and pafs' through the accurate exami- 
nation of feveral perlbns of character to flamp 

the 
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the mark of authority on tficm : collations of 
all the old inanufcripts have been carefully in-^ 
ftituted, which is the moft fecure method o£ 
preferving the different readings. 

Another proof of the correftncfs of the 
feveral copies now remaining is, in confequence 
of the difputes between chriftian and heathen 
writers many paflages from the fcriptures were 
inferted in their writings, and from the earlieft 
ages the quotations of the fathers, the firft 
chriftian writers, arc conformable to the prefent 
copies. 

I have recapitulated the fa6ts, and from them 
I conclude ift. that no human method of pub- 
Jilhing a doftrine could be devifcd fuperior, 
more diffufive, more fubjeft to every exami- 
nation and more fati&fa6lory j no human means 
of acquiring knowledge and detecting nnpofture 
could be greater than the iabovementioned of 
feeing and converfing many years with the 
founder of chriftianity and examining his works 
and doftrines; and 2dly. no greater proof of 
veracity and knowledge can be given, than the 
unanimous agreement of fo many difinterefted 
eye witneffes working miracles and dyiqg in the 
fupport of the truth of their teftimony : thefe 
fa6ls of the difciples of Chrift are related by 
more nearly cotemporary writers, and never 
denied, than any other whatever ^ and likewife 
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confirmed by their being conftantly delivered 
from that time to this in congregations aflem- 
bled in many parts of the earth: 3dly. nor 
could any manufcripts be guarded with more 
fecurity than thofe of the new Teft-^ment ; they ' 
have been preferved in the moft publick places, 
and copies of them in the hands of the genera- 
lity of chriftians, who juftly thinking them of 
the greateft confequence, would take care, that 
they fliould not be much corrupted, and would 
fcrutinife every alteration : add to thefe an ar- 
gument in fupport of chriftianity, which can 
never be adduced in fupport of any other fa£t 
or hiftory having no relation to it; I mean the 
fulfilling of prophecies, which extends even to 
the preferit and future time; no other hiftory or 
fa^ts relative to it ever laid the leaft claim to 
preceding prophecies, prophecies of fads very 
improbable in themfelves both as to time and 
place; and particularly fo, when miraculous 
events are foretold, cannot be conftrued lefs 
than miraculous. 

Hence amazing the difference between the 
external evidence for the truth of the new 
Teflament and every other hiftory : ift. If we 
may judge from hiftories of our own times, 
feveral facts are related not perfe6lly confonant 
to the account given of them at the time, when 
they happened; this may arife from different 

caufes. 
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caufes. !• If the perfon writes the hiftory of 
himfelf and friends, it is to be fear*d, that he 
will be biaffed to reprefcnt them in too favours- 
able a light*: but if he was not a party con-^ 
cerned and writes from the relation of others •, 
the firft relators may and often will reprefent 
things in a partial view, bein^ connefted with 
a party or biaffed by intereft ; or afraid of the 
power, influence and connections of others ; 
or having only hearfay authority never perfc£l: 5 
or a diftant memory very fallacious ; and not 
perfectly underftanding matters, may make 
them accord to his own conjecture or inclina^ 
tion; or from party be led to relate things 
fomewhat different from the former reprefen- 
tation : when hiftorians guefs at the caufes of 
things, the odds are generally againft them 5 
for caprice, humour, and many little accidents 
fo intermix with all the aCtions of mankind, 
that at a confiderable diftance of time it is 
for the moft part weak and vain to form con.- 
jeClures of our own ; hiftorians of the prefent 
times muft know more of the circumftances 
attending than can ever after be recovered; 
hence the emendations of critics will generally 
be falfe, for a great multitude of things, of which 
they are entirely ignorant, militate againft their 
conjectures; hence many caufes of error, fothat 
truth is commonly mixt with failfehood; nor is 

there 
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there often any caufe of- much importance to 
countera6t them, for no miracles can be ex- 
pefted to be adduced in favour of truth fo im- 
material, no corporal puniftiment for falfe- 
hood, no fufFerings of death in fupport of the 
truth of the relation: indeed feldom any 
body will be found, who thinks it of fo much 
confequence as either publickly to approve 
or contradi6l; little regard will ever be paid 
to the preferving the old manufcripts and 
carefully printing true copies of things of fo 
little importance to the happinefs of mankind. 
The immenfe difference between the evidence 
of the gofpel and profane hiftory indicates the 
dirc6tion of fupreme wifdom, promulgating its 
laws to mankind. 

In regard to the internal evidence of fa- 
cred ftory ; what can be more elevated and 
}uft, than is given in it concerning the divine 
attributes, his power, his wifdom, his good- 
nefs, his juftice ? What can be more animated^ 
than the fpirit of devotion, which pervades the 
whole ; of thankfulnefs for mercies and bleflings 
received, our creation, prefer vation and all the 
bleffings of this life, and above all for the par- 
don of our fins and redemption from God's 
wrath by ^efus Chrijl ? Can any thing be more 
earneft than the prayers and petitions for the 
grace of XJod in this life and eternal happinefs 

L in 
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in the next ? What precept of morality can be 
more juft and benevolent than to do to others 
as we would they (hould do to us ? Can humi- 
lity, charity, purity of manners ; can temper- 
ance and moderation be more impreffed on the 
mind of man ; or the refpe6live duties between 
hufband and wife, parent and child, mafter and 
fervant, and other relations be better and more 
decidedly ftated ? 

2. On the other hand how ignorant and 
immoral is in general the mythology of the an- 
cients? How far diftant are the aftions of their 
gods from power, wifdom and goodnefs ? How 
weak and perhaps linful for chriftians to in- 
troduce ferioufly fuch folly and probably im- 
piety into their writings ? 

Their morality ignorant like their mytho- 
logy before the coming of Chrift fometimes 
has an appearance of juftice and temperance, 
and fometimes permits the very word vices; 
generally wavers, and is never built on any folid 
foundation ; fo that chriftianity exceeds paga- 
nifm in. its internal, perhaps even more than in 
its external evidence. 

3. Hence it appears, that it is not in man to. 
invalidate the truth of chriftianity ; nor ever can 
be till the end of time or a new revelation j and 
if a new revelation fliould ever be delivered, it 
is fcarce poffible to believe that in after times 

it 
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it ftiould have fuperior evidence of its truth to 
the prcfent : every rational perfon therefore 
will neceflarily follow its precepts, not being 
able to invalidate the truth of it, and efteem it 
a great argument in fupport of its truth, that 
it is not poflible to prove its falfehood ; as he 
muft believe that the Supreme would never fuf- 
fer any falfehood of fuch infinite importance 
univerfally to exift without affording means of 
its detection ; and further if fuch falfehood did 
exift, no one could juftly be condemned for 
following it. 

4, Before the promulgation of the gofpel of 
Chrift; the tenets of philofophers were built on 
a weak or rather no foundation, were often ab- 
furd and immoral, and (hewed their utter in- 
capability of ever finding and proving the ne- 
ceflary obligation of moral laws ; confcious of 
it themfelves fome became defirous of a teach-^ 
er fent from God to (hew them the way to 
falvation ; and if the obligation of the moral 
laws could not be proved by them, how much 
leis the remiffion of fins, the fufferings of the 
Son of God a propitiation for them ; things of 
the greateft importance, but not to be difcover- 
cd by the utmoft ftretch of human fagacity ? 
but let not the moralift of the prefent day tri- 
umph in his fuperiority, for were the memory 
of chriftianity entirely forgot all his boafted 
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arguments would hardly be fufficient to influ- 
ence his own and much lefs the a6lions of all 
mankind. 

5. No revealed religion except the Jewifli and 
Chriftian pretends to a proof from miracles and 
prophecy; but any truth, not deducible from 
human reafon, requires fuch prtfof for its fup- 
port ; and confequently no other revealed reli- 
gion ,can be true, not having its necefTary 
proof. 

The miracles for the proof and atteftation of 
the jewifti law were performed in the fight of 
the whole nation of the Jews, and of fuch fub- 
limity, clearnefs and manifeftation as not pofli- 
bly to be miftaken ; had it been a deception the 
whole jewifh nation muft have joined in it for 
many years, and continued in it till this day. 

The prophecies delivered in the jewifh dif- 
penfation were, fulfilled in the chriftian, the 
continuation, completion and perfe6lion of the 
jewifti. 

6. With fuch evidence it has been aflced why 
did not the ftatefmen and philofophers embrace 
it ; and why did it not become the univerfal 
religion ? 

To the firft I anfwer, that if the fame mira- 
cles were done in the prefent enlightened age. 
I am afraid that fimilar effects would follow : 
the ftatefmen ever afraid of innovation, which 

feldom 
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feldom turns to their advantage, would ufe their 
endeavours to overthrow it ; and the philofo- 
phers, having embraced tenets of their own, 
would not rcaxUly fubfcribe to others de- 
ftroying their felf importance, their pride of 
fame and knowledge, and acknowledging the 
folly of all they had before learned and taught, 
and the fuperiour excellence of the doftrine 
taught by fifticrmen ; they would affeft to de- 
fpife and not examine; and if any did examine, 
it would be with a view to overturn it; perhaps 
a very few more candid than the reft would 
embrace it ; but time and truth would at length 
prevail, this may be the power of divine pro- 
vidence confounding the wifdom of the world* 
In anfwcr to the fecond queftion, why true re- 
ligion and morality is not. univerfally difFufed ; 
it is not in my power to judge of thexiifpenfa- 
tions of providence; I can only advance the 
fa£l, that true religion or any one religion is 
not univcrfally difFufed ; this difpenfation may 
refult from the nature of things and ft^te of 
trial, in which we are now converfant. 

ON MIRACLES. 

The Supreme has preeftabliiOied a fyftem or 
courfe of nature, that feveral events fhall al- 
ways accompany or fucceed each other ; which 
laws being learnt from experience, no doubt is 

ever 
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ever made of the continuance of them ; and if 
they ever fail, when all the circum (lances are the 
fame, it muft be efteemed a miracle > that is an 
alteration or change in the laws of nature or* 
dered by divine providence for fome particular 
utility in the fyftem, commonly a change 
in fome particular inftance of the natural fyf- 
tem for an atteftation of truths in the moral, of 
the greateft benefit to moral agents contained 
in the fyflem to know: in this cafe the circum- 
ilances fhould be accurately examined, in or- 
der to its being clear that they are all the fame 
and no coUufion contained, i. e. they are appa- 
rently the fame but not really i perhaps nothing 
can afford fo Arong a proof to us as the per- 
forming fome very uncommon event contrary 
to the laws of nature by a word or command 
only, of this all mankind can pretty equally 
)udge; but if any thing mechanical be done, 
which requires ikill and time to examine^ we 
(hall fear collufion, it not being in the power 
of the generality to determine; the more fimple 
and manifeft the operation, the Icfs fliall we 
fear any. 

The performance of a miracle argues the 
fame power as creating fqmething out of no- 
thing ; for by a word to command fomething 
ppntrary to the eftablifhed law of nature is to 
abolifh the law already given, and to create a 

new 
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new one, i. c. to create fomething out of no- 
thing, which contributes to it. 

The more impartial and proper the witncfles, 
the greater fupport do they give to their tefti ' 
mony of miracles j fimplicity and even igno- 
rance often afford evidence more to be relied on 
than cunning and even fupenor knowledge. 

Different miracles add fupport to each other. 
A miracle will never be performed for proof of 
a falfehood or for no utihty, it being contrary to 
divine wifdom and goodnefs ; but we muft not 
arrogantly judge that a miracle is of no further 
ufe than we are fenfible of j though we can argue 
no further than we know, yet it fliould ever be 
without concluding that there^re no other ufes 
for we know not all the ufes of any one thing. ' 

If we caqnot doubt of the truth of a miracle 
performed by a being, for a proof of any doarine 
delivered by him, we cannot doubt of the truth 
of that dodrine; for no being can perform any 
thing without permiffion from the Supreme, 
and the God of truth would never grant fuch 
permiffion to prove falfehood. 

Miracles and prophecies are not fo neceffary, 
if at all, in the prefent time, as before the delil 
very of the gofpel. It was neceffary before for the 
confolation of mankind, but the Meffiah being 
come, and having fuffered for the fins of man- 
kind, and given fatisfaftory proofs of his mif- 

fion 
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fion, and taught the means of falvation, all 
confolation neceffary is afforded' us in the 
gofpcl. 

ON PROPHECY. 

Miraculous prophecies muft generally be de- 
livered for the proof and fupport of a religion 
given for the good and falvation of mankind; 
or in fome particular cafes for the reformation 
of fome perfons or people. 

The credibility of a prophecy is to be dif- 
tinguiftied into four different periods; the 
time of the delivery of the prophecy, a time 
after the delivery and before the completion, at 
and after the completion of it^ 

The credibility in conjediural prophecy, i. e. 
conjecture at the time of its delivery depends 
on the probability of the thing prophefied; and 
in miraculous prophecy 6nthe credibility of the 
prophefier. 

Every thing foretold that will probably hap- 
pen in the common courfe of nature conform- 
able to pad experience is a conjedlure, e, g. that 
the fun will ;ife on the morrow ; that a perfon 
will die in fuch a time, which is according to 
the common courfe of nature j or that he will 
die in a fliorter time, being a juft prognoftick 
from his diforder; or that one event will fucceed 
another, being agreeable to paft experience. 

If 
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^w- If the chance of the eveilt's happening within 
the affigned limits of time and place be al-- 
moft infinitely fmall, or if the event foretold 
be miraculous : the chan,ce of fuch an event's 
happening before it is foretold, is all but cer- 
tainty againft it 5 and the credibility of it at the 
time of its delivery depends on the credibility 
of the prophefien 

The credibility of the prophet may be ren- 
dered certainty by his performing an indifpu- 
table miracle ; or his foretelling fpmething 
almod infinitely improbable in fupport of his 
prophecy, which happened accordingly. 

Miracles performed byhim; oi' fome impro- 
bable prophecies fulfilled ; though not exprefsly 
on account of the prophecy delivered; render 
the credibility great, though not fo great as if 
they had been given exprefsly for a proof of 
the event foretold. 

The eminent piety and integrity of the pro- 
phet's life, and the prophecy being delivered for 
apparent good and wife purpofes may contri*- 
bute to our belief of it : in contradidlion to the 
latter no credit can be given to prophecy ; but 
the bad life of the prophet will greatly Icffen, 
though perhaps not entirely aboliih it i as the 
Supreme may for reafons unknown to us, de- 
liver prophecies through 'the mouths of per- 
fons, who have been guilty of the moft atroci- 
ous crimes^ 

M ' The 
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2. The credibility of the prophecy betwcert 
the time of its delivery and completion de- 
pends on the credibility befoire mentioned, 
and the probability of the prophecy's having 
been foretold. 

3. At the time of completion, the event's hav- 
ing certainly happened, we are to enquire into 
the probability of its having been foretold 5 this 
depends on the evidence of former writings, &c: 
but if a miracle was foretold, the improbability of 
its happening even the hour before it did, may 
be equal to that at the time of the prophecy; 
and confequently rt will then be eafy to prove 
whether it was foretold or not. The prophe- 
cies concerning Chrift were made fucceffively 
from the creation to about 300 years before his 
appearance ; his birth and charafter were fuch 
as ino human genius could even in thought 
devife unlefs by infpiration, and much lefs could 
have probably happened according to the com- 
mon courfe of nature : What is contained in 
the writings of the Heathens that has the 
leaft analogy to it?— -A God with us, a prophet, 
a king, a prieft, the Lord of hofts and glory, A 
fon, wonderful 3 counfellor, the mighty God, 
the everlafting father, the prince of peace 5 of 
his government and peace there fhall be no end; 
the fpirit of the Lord (hall reft on him, the 
fpirit of counfel and might, the fpirit of know- 
ledge 
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ledge and of the fear of the Lord 5 with righte^ 
oufnefs fhall he judge the world and the peopte 
with equity; to him (the feed of Jeffe) (hall the 
Gentiles feek, and his reft (hall be glorious ; th<e 
Lord and thy redeemer the holy one of Ifrael j a 
light to the Gentiles; his own arm brought 
falvation to hims the Lord our righteoufnefs 
ihall execute judgment and juflice in the earth 1 
the fpirit of the Lord God is upon me» becaufe 
the Lord hath anointed n^e to preach good 
tidings unto the meek, to bind up the broken 
hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and 
the opening of the prifon to them that are bound. 
'—He gave his back to the ftniters a^nd his cheek 
to them that plucked off the hair; he hath no 
form, nor comelinefs, no beauty that we ihcmki 
defire him 5 he is defpifed and rejc6led of men, 
a man of forrows and acquamted with grief ; 
he hath born our griefs and carried our for^ 
rows^ he was wounded for our tranfgreffions 
^Xhd bruifed for our iniquities; the chaftifement 
of our peace was upon him, and with his ftripes 
we are healed ; the Hiord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all ; he was opprefled and affliQed 
yet opened not his mouth ; he is brought as a 
lamb to the flaughter, and as a iheep before her 
fliearers is dumb, fo he opened not his mouthy 
he was taken from prifon and from judgment, 
and who fhall declare his generation, for he 

M. ? was 
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was cut ofF out of the land of the living j foif 
the tranfgreffion of my people was he ftricken i 
he made his grave with the wicked, and with 
the rich in his death 5 becaufe he "had done no 
violence, neither was deceit in his mouth, his 
foul was made an offering for fin ; he poured 
out .*his foul unto death. — On the one hand 
pofTefling all power of hdaling, of commanding 
the elements, of every thing in heaven and 
earth ; on the other hand being fubjeft to all 
human infirmities and fufferings, and even the 
moft ignominious and pahiful death on the 
crofs. Natures fo apparently inconfiflent and 
contrary to univerfal experience, that the pro- 
bability againft fuch being contained in the 
fame perfon is almofl infinite; and never did 
nor ever will happen again to the end of time. 
Thefe prophecies were defended and kept by 
the nation of the Jews, from their firft de- 
livery to their completion ; and no doubt even 
by thp greateft enemies of chriflianity ever was 
entertained of the truth of their being delivered 
before the coming of Chrifl. 

4. The credibility after the fulfilling of the 
prophecy is as the probability of the event's; 
having happened and its being foretold. 

5. If there are mqre prophecies than one, 
then the probability of the whole is to be 
eilimated fronq^ tliQ rules before given. 
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1. The meaning of any paffages of the fcrip^ 
tures muft be deduced as of other writings from 
the fenfe and meaning of the words and fen-* 
tences which compofe them. 

2. If a truth taught or delivered in the fcrip-^ 
lure be not comprehended by the mind ; then 
the reader can only fay that there is fome pro- . 
pofition delivered in it, of which he has no 
comprehenfion ; but whatever it may be, he 
believes it to be true from the undoubted au- 
thority that delivered it. 

3. If the mind comprehends its meaning, 
but the deduction is above the force of human 
reafon ; then it muft be conftrued in the literal 
fenfe of the words 5 and if feveral paffages oc- 
cur on the fame fubjeft, they are all to be taken 
in the literal fenfe ; but if any two taken in the 
general fenfe contradift each other, they can- 
not both be true in the general fenfe, but muft 
be reftrained to a particular one, in which 
both ^gree; and this may be rendered more 
probable by the fame terms being ufed to ex- 
prefs the particular relation not to be mifun* 
derftood. 

4. Hypothefes not exprefsly contained in the 
fcriptures, but framed to folve, difficulties will 
generally be falfe, and can be of no authority 5 
for the proof of any thing above human reafon 
requires miracles, and the conception of it di- 
ving 
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vine infpiratioR : in focb proofs human autho* 
xitj can never be relied on» it nKiy be fufEcienti 
for a proof of fa£ks, but not of do£lrines fupe- 
rior to human underftanding ; do6):rines neceC* 
iary to fabation^ will never be delivered with- 
out a fafficient proof; sior will they be delivered 
in terms not inteUigible ; but if they were, then 
thieir explanation would require the fan>e proof 
$is the do£krines themfelves: fearch thereforq 
no further t}ian the fcriptures for the explana-* 
tion of any thing above human reafon eon- 
tained in them« 

if the do£krines da not regard our ialvation. 
It is compadrativeiy immaterial whether they ar^ 

true or not. 

5. The meaning of words or idioms deduced 

from correfpondeifit or other paffages of the 

time book, or writer, ov cotemporary and 

connefted writings is much more probable than 

the meaning deduced from the writings of 

others ; and particularly on divine fubjec^s. 

, 6. To examine controverfial points; write 

down all the paflages contained in the fcripture 

on the fubjeft, and conftrue the meaning 'of 

every word in fbme pafiages the iame as it 

evidently is in others, and make them all agree 

without framing any Hypothefis ; thence pro* 

bably will be deduced their literal meanings^ 

^. But if after ail this ejcarnination there 

flioiild 
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ihould be pafikges contained exreeding ^umi&tl 
reafon, which are not fufikiently ^explicit or 
have two different meanings $ or different paC- 
fages which imply different fenfes^ every word 
being r^klered according to its meaning con- 
tained in other paffages of the fcriptures s 
then t^ meaning of fuch paffages can never 
be afcertained with certainty; and fome readers 
will explain them in one meaning, and fome in 
another s but let them diffsr from each other 
with humility and candour ; and be affured of 
this, that if the meaning of them had been 
neceffary to falvation, the AU^good would have 
delivered them in terms more explicit, fo as not 
to be mifunderftood by any one who fought it 
with diligence and a proper temper of vcmA j 
but I do not affert nor believe that any material 
paffages of this kind are contained in the 
fcriptures 5 nor any contradiftory ones, z,i the 
fame thing exifts and does not exift, the fame 
perfon or being is indued with a faculty and 
not indued with it at the iame time ; fuch pro- 
pofitions contrary to human reafon and expe- 
rience would appear to create a variance be- 
tween revelation and reafon. 

The authority of the different readings muft 
be collected from that of the manu&ripts which 
contain them \ any reading not contained in 
moff of the old manuicripts muft be deemed 
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doubtful if not rejeded, and fhould be printei^ 
in tran flat ions accordingly* 

Subfl:ances are often put in .figure for others 
on account of fome fimilitudes perhaps more 
flriking, actions, figns or remembrances; but 
it is never meant that the fubftances are in 
reality the fame as thofe for which they are 
put : can we in any cafe conftrue two different 
fubftances, one taken in remembrance of the 
other, to be the fame; contrary to all other 
images or figures contained in the fcripture^ and 
contrary to the univerfal truth of nature con- 
tained in the creation? And if the fa£t was 
true, it would probably be a truth of little 
confequence; as the intent for which it was 
done would be the fame, and the goodnefs of 
the a£lion would be according to the intent* 

I£ one fubflance is fubflituted in remem- 
brance of another, the latter will always by 
every remembrance be brought into or received 
in the mind* 

ON MORALITY- 

The principles of morality have been given 
different by different perfons : I (hall only men- 
tion thofe, which were taught by me nearly 
thirty years ago. 

I . Morality is the law, which the Supreme 
has given to regulate our actions, and which is 
to be deduced from the light of nature. We can 
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only afgiie from what is done by the Supreme 
in the conftitution of the univerfe, to our duty i 
that is, what we ought to. do. 

2. By the Supreme we were created, "and pre- 
ferved; from him alone v/e received the various 
bleflings of this life, and from no other being 
do we either expeft prelervation in this life, or 
happinefs or mifery in the next. 

From hence follows the firft law of morality; 
viz. our creation, paft prefervation and all the 
bleflings received in this life, require our hum- 
ble and heartifelt thanks and gratitude of mind ; 
and oui cxpeftations of future happinefs or 
mifery from the Almighty demand our con- 
ftant intercelfions with him, by reverence to his 
name, by prayers, thankfgivings and petitions 
with the rtioft fervent devotion of every func-. 
tion of tiie foul. 

3. He has given us our lives and inftilled in-* 
to us a defire of preferving them: we muft 
therefore reafon, that he never intended for 
us to deftroy what he gave, to undo what 
he has done; but to preferve them, which caa 
only be done by keeping ourfelves in health by 
moderation in food, exercife, &c : he has given 
us reafon and underftanding or the power of 
acquiring knowledge fufficient to our purpofes 
in this life, it cannot be fuppofed but that he 
wills us to improve it in things ufeful to our 
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v/t\l being here, and happinefs hereafter ; and 
alfo forbids us to deftroy it equally with pur 
lives by our intemperance, which debilitates our 
faculties, and further takes away the means of 
fupporting ourfclves by*labour or genius. 

4. The Supreme has given to all men equally 
their lives and the means of providing food for 
their fupport by labour; cloaths and fire for 
keeping the body in proper v^armth ; and medi- 
cines in fome cafes to reftore their healthy 
whoever therefore injures another perfon's body, 
or robs him of his food or deprives him of the 
means of acquiring it, &c. without the other per- 
fon's, by infringing a moral law having before 
given a fufficient reafon, unlefs perhaps in fome 
cafes of neceflity; afts contrary to the will 
and mode of afting of his maker: in confor- 
mity to his example, he fhould by his opulence, 
attention and labour, contribute to alleviate 
the diftrefs of the fick, and incapacitated 
to procure a fufficient and in fome degree 
convenient fuftenance for themfelves and fa- 
milies. 

I now proceed to principles founded on 
the preceding, from which may be deduced 
more generally the moral laws. 

5. It appears from what has been before 
faid, and from the univerfal conftitution of 
nature 5 that the Almighty wills the happinefs 
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of mankind as far as is confiftent with the ftate 
in which he has placed them : are not the 
means given of fupplying ourfelves with food 
&c. for the fupport and nourifhment and well 
being of the body, and endowing ourfelves with 
knowledge fufficient for the entertainment and 
inftruftion of the mind ? and the very means 
are fuch as will generally contribute to our 
health and happinefs: but he that gives us 
every thing that contributes to our fupport, 
happinefs and well being, muft will our good ; 
and no one ever can douht, that it is our 
duty to aft in conformity to his will: the 
law given, or duty of one man muft in the 
fame circumftances be the fame as the duty 
of another, for human underftanding can dif- 
cover no reafon for a difference 5 therefore it is 
the duty of every man to a6l in fuch a manner, 
that if all a6ted in the fame, would have the 
greateft tendency to produce the happinefs and 
well being and good of mankind here and 
hereafter. 

From this method of reafoning may be de- 
duced the moral laws in a ftate of nature; all 
the commandments except the fourth, (namely 
the keeping holy the feventh day, a law clearly 
expedient when given, but not deducible from 
human underftanding. Is it not expedient 
that fome time fliould be allotted to teach men 
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world and all things in it, with a determina- 
tion to deftroy the whole again? But, I 
may fay with Job, I uttered things that 
I underftood not, things too wonderful for 
me. 

I r • Is it not probable, that he has placed 
lis in a ftate of trial in this world as a prepa- 
ration for a future? Let us frame to our- 
felves the pi6lure which our weak underftand- 
ing feems to afford of fuch a ftate ; and exa* 
mine how far the (late in which man is fituated^ 
may appear to agree with it. 

The firft principle that occurs in fuch a ftate 
will be the power of doing good or evil accord*- 
ing to the will of the being placed in it. 

The 2d. principle is, that probably there 
will be temptations from within himielf and 
without to evil arifing from fome prefent plea- 
fure or gratification ; and his duty confifts in 
refifting the temptations ; and conftantly ad-^ 
herin^ with zeal and alacrity to the laws : the 
greater the temptations the greater the merit 
of refiftance. ^ 

In fuch a ftate laws muft be fuppofcd given 
either i. pofitive from the legiflator himfelf, or 
2. to be deduced from the relative ftate and 
conneflions of things in which, he is verfant. 

In the 2d. fuppofition general laws muft be 
eftablifhed s for how could the perfon difcover 
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the laws, and confequeiitly be accountable 5 if 
he knew not the confequences of his actions. 

If the puniQiimentdenounced immediately fol- 
lows the tranfgreffion of the pofitive law, as was 
the cafe of Adam in Paradife, no one can thence 
argue the exiftence of any future ftate ; for our 
reafoning can only be founded on the promifes 
received, which were annulled by the tranf- 
greffion. 

In this cafe the perfon muft be fuppofcd to 
have arrived at the ftate of maturity, before the 
law was given. 

But the perfons in the firft ftage of their 
trial may be fuppofed to have acquired no 
knowledge, not even of their duty ; a wife and 
benevolent lawgiver and governor will appoint 
perfons for their inftruflors, and none feem 
better calculated than thofe who have been 
and are in the like ftate themfelves, and con- 
fequently are capable of inftruding both from 
precept and experience, both in body and mind ; 
it alfo appears to be the dictates of wifdom, 
that the tutor and guardian ftiould have the 
ties both of duty and affeftion ; of afFeftion be- 
caufe the world may be fuppofed to confift of 
good and bad perfons, and in bad perfons the 
bond of duty may not be fufficient ; and the 
performance of his duty fhould be repaid by 
the future gratitude and good offices of his 
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pupil, and alfo as well as of every other duty 
by the confcioufnefs of doing right and inward 
fatisfadlion ; the negleft of it fhould be punifhed 
by the behaviour of his pupil, and by the dif- 
quietude of mind it Ihould occafion. 

A wife and good governor would not imme- 
diately deftroy a being in fuch a ftate of trial 
on the firft difobedience of his laws, he would 
kindly warn him of his danger and check or 
punifh him by remorfe of confcience, pain, dif- 
eafe and mifery; if he ftill proceeds in the 
breach of his commands, his punifliment would 
increafe ; but if he becomes incorrigible, his 
body the inftrument of all his aftions would 
be diffolved, and his trial end : happy would 
it be for any perfon, if his remorfe led him to 
attrition and repentance; for without repen- 
tance a^nd. amendment, no grounds of forgive- 
nefs can from reafon be fuppofed ; but though 
forgivenefs may be obtained, yet it may be 
highly proper for example to others, that fome 
punifliment for the vilenefs of his former, 
crimes fliould be infliftcd during his exiftence 
in the prefent ftate. 

But on the other hand the perfon who re- 
fifts temptations and follows the diredion of 
the laws, would for a reward find the refiftance 
more eafy, the lapfes into vice lefs dangerous ; 
and his virtuous inclinations and habits become 
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ftrongcr; but fometimes natural evils would 
happen to a good perfon from different caufes 
for the greater exercife of his virtuous inclina- 
tions : and when the trial is nearly over the 
body would decay and then die, and he de- 
part to judgement with his virtuous or vicious 
inclinations acquired : 

The bodies of all fliould not decay and die at 
the fame period, for in the firft ftage it would 
be produftive of many evils by acquiring bad 
habits not afterwards to be remedied ; nor do 
predeterminate events of this kind appear very 
confiftent with a ftate of trial. 

When the infant arrives at the ftate of ma- 
turity, he would be rewarded or punifhed ac- 
cording to the regard which he has paid to his 
tutor's principles *, he would find any ftrong 
habits acquired whether good or bad, to be 
eradicated with difficulty. 

Such is the ftate of trial, which may be de- 
duced from our reafon and experience; but 
fuch is the ftate of man : may we not therefore 
conclude, that man in this world is in a ftate 
of trial for the next ? certainly this is no ftate 
of continuance for him: the dealings of the 
Supreme with us in this world are the fame as 
of a wife, good, and merciful governor with his 
dependents in a ftate of trial; their removal 
from hence will probably be to a ft;ate of cer- 
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tainty no more liable to fall, as a reward for 
their conduct in this ftate* 

1 2. Hence arifes a folution of the moral and 
natural evil vifible in this world. 

Moral evil is the confequence and proof 
of a ftate of trial ; and natural evil will always 
follow moral evil as a denunciation of the evil, 
and a check and admonition to forfake it ; and 
further as an exercife to the good, to (hew their 
dependence on and refignation to their creator. 

13. Does any good and wife prince ever pro- 
mulgate a law amongft his fubjefts with de- 
nunciations of punifhments and promifes of 
rewards, when in reality no fuch is intended 
to be put in execution by him ? and will the 
God of truth who cannot lie, from whom no- 
thing can proceed but truth— inftill or even 
fufFer the belief of moral government, of a future 
ftate of rewards and punifhments to enter the 
minds of any man, much more of all mankind, 
if no fuch ftate will ever exift? will he in- 
ftill gratitude and other moral affections into 
our minds, if he never intends us to a6t from 
them ? But if the light of nature was ten 
thoufand times weaker (I believe it certain) 
than it is, it would be our intereft to a6l from 
it when finite is oppofed to infinite, mortality 
to impiortality : I have given the principles of 
morality both from its being inftilled in the 
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jiiind and the moral conftitution of the uni- 
verfe. Above all I muft fubjoin that life and 
immortality have been brought to light by the 
gofpel. 

PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The independent principles or laws of mat- 
ter,^ from which by the afliftaftce of mathema- 
tics may be deduced the propofitions generally 
given in the four branches of philofophy. 

1. Bodies or weights are found to be in 
equilibrium with each other, when the bodies 
or weights multiplied into their oppofite velo- 
cities finite or nafcent are equal, i- e. the op- 
pofite motions or weights are equal. 

2. The aflion or attradtion of one body on 
another is equal and contrary to the reaftion 
and reattraaion . of the latter on the former : 
i. e. the quantity of motion or weight loft by the 
one, is equal to the quantity of motion or weight 
gained by the other in the fame direftion. 

3. Bodies void of elafticity dire6lly ftriking 
each other, never feparate after the ftroke. 

4. The quantity of motion gained or loft by 
the ftroke of elaftick bodies in confequence of 
their elafticity is in proportion to the degree 
of elafticity ; if the bodies are perfedlly elaftick, 
then it will be equal to the motion gained or 
)c^ by unelaftick bodies. 

02 5. Every 
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5. Every body continues in its own ftate of 
motion or reft, unlefs compelled by fome ex- 
ternal force to change that ftate 5 from the 
force and its direflion is eftimated the change 
of motjon and its direction. 

6. Every particle of one body a£ls on every 
particle of another, according to fome law 
whether fimple or compound, of the dif- 
tances from each other; which at the furface 
of the earth has been found uniform and in 
parallel dire£lions ; and at any confiderable dif- 
tance to vary nearly in the inverfe ratio of the 
fquares of the diftances, at the leaft diftances 
Mr. Bofcowitz conjeftures the adtion to be infi- 
nitely repulfive. 

7. The compreffing force of the particles of 
the air varies as the denfity. 

8. In uniform fluids, the preffure is as the 
height and denfity of the fluid into the part 
prefled — the preflure is equal in every direftion. 

9. The velocity of a fluid running out of a 
fmall hole at the bottom of a veflcl is found 
to be equal to that of a body acquired by falling 
from half the height of the fluid. 

10. In capillary tubes the quantity of water 
fufpended above the level is found to vary 
nearly as the diameter of the tube. 

11. The refiftance of bodies moving in fluids; 
which arife from the tenacity, friftion, and 
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matter to .be removed ; are faid to be nearly 
uniform, as the velocity, and fquare of the 
velocity. 

12. Heat has been meafured by the cooling 
of an heated body; for»if the times are aflumed 
in an arithmetical, the degrees of heat are 
fuppofed to vary in a geometrical progreflion. 

13. The fine of incidence is to the fine of 
refradlion in a given ratio, and equal to the fine 
of refle6lion, of light paffing out of one medium i 
into another. In light of different colours and 
different mediums, the ratio is different. 

14. The apparent magnitude or vifible idea 
of an objefl is faid to be greater or lefs, as the 
picture on the retina from its laft image is 
greater or lefs 5 the brightnefs of it to vary as 
the quantity of light fpread on a given fpace of 
the retina, or more generally as the quantity of 
light dire6Hy and fpace over which it is fpread 
inverflyj and the diftinftnefs to be more or lefs, 
as the light coming from one point of the objeft 
is more or lefs intermi?t with rays coming from 
different points. 

1 5. The apparent magnitudes of the diameters 
of the heavenly bodies and their diftances from 
cacTi other, vary as the angles, that the diame- 
ters and diflances fubtend at the eye. 

1 6. The particles of bodies (as appears to 
) if they are afted on and cohere together 
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only by attraftive and repulfive powers, mufl: 
be fitqated at diftances from each other, which 
neither attraft nor repel, i. e. intermediate be-^ 
twcen a fphere of attraction and repulfion ; for if 
they were fituated in a fphere of attraftion the 
particles would be mad? to approach, and if in 
a fphere of repulfion to recede from each other. 

17. Since heat rarefies all bodies* and cold 
condenfes ; if the force on the particles from 
heat and cold was known, and the attradion 
of the particles is not affected by heat and cold ; 
then the attraction of the particles at different 
diftances would be known* 

|f atoms floating in the univerfe were endued 
with attractive and repulfive powers, as are found 
to belong to the particles of all matter^ they would 
continually move, till they were accumulated to- 
gether into one uniform raafs, of which the 
atoms or particles would be fituated at fuch 
diftances from each other as to be between the 
fpheres of attraction and repulfiop, 

Thefe principles firft given by Archimedes, 
Pappus, Huygens, Wallis, Wren, Qalileo, Tor- 
^•icelli, Kepler, Snellius, Grimaldi, Newton, &c. 
tave been applied with the aid of mathemati- 
cal calculus and compofition and refolution of 
forces by Archimedes, &c. to difcover the equi» 
librium and fpecific gravity of bodies 5 by Ga- 
lileo, who was the firft I believe that applied 
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the cbmpofition and refolution of forces to 
difcover the law of bodies falling near the fur* 
face of the earth, either perpendicular to the 
horizon or proje6led on inclined planes ; to 
conftrufl a refra6ling tellefcope ; other refrac* 
tors have fince been invented, and particularly 
one on a new principle by Mr, Dolland^ by 
Archimedes, Pappus, Wallis and Huygens, to 
find the center of gravity j by Huygens to find 
the center of ofcillation, explain the motion 
and law of pendulums vibrating in cycloids, the 
coronae round the fun, the parhelia and para- 
felenae j by Des Cartes for the folution of the 
rainbow i by Halley to difcover the denfities of 
the air at different diftances ) by Newton to 
calculate the forces of the planets tending for- 
wards the fun; and the lunar inequalities j and 
alfo to difcover the imperfedliori of telefcopes 5 
and by Gregory and Newton to conftru6t a 
refleftor : various additions have been made to 
thefe, and a great variety of other problems 
on different fubjefls added by feveral perfons; 
hence it appears, that a great number of pro- 
blems may be added from a few principles 
fubjeft to mathematical calculus, and every 
perfon who difcovers fuch a principle greatly 
promotes philofophical knowledge. 

18. The laws, which many phaenomena ob- 
fei^ve, arc unknown to us; they are fubjed to 
no calculus, unlefs greater or lefs, e. g. 
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The law, by which bodies are evaporated^ 
diflblved and rarefied by heat; and condenfed^ 
and grow hard, by cold; the laws of hard-* 
nefs, foftnefs, friftion, magnetifm, eleftricity, 
moifture, acidity, &c ; and of many mecha- 
nical operations ; the laws by which the par- 
ticles of fluids move amongft each other, and 
the fmall particles of bodies adhere together. 

Heat generally promotes the diflblution of 
bodies or fluids in their menftrua, but it has 
not been fubjefted to calculus. 

1 9. An hypothefis has been framed, that no- 
thing can a£l in the place in which it is not 
fituated ; and confequently no body can aft on 
another at a diftance from it, unlefs by means 
of intervening bodies or fluids. 

The Almighty can give powers to bodies to 
a6t at diftance's on each other, either by inter- 
vening objefts or otherwife ; what he has done, 
as before faid, can pnly be known from ex- 
amining and finding ^their exiftence or not in 
nature : two things are necefliiry for a proof of 
fuch fluids ; I fl:. x^ proof that fuch fluids do 
really exifl:, which can only be deduced from 
our fenfes ; and 2d. on the fuppofition of the 
exiftence of fuch fluids that they would folvc 
the phasnomena. 

20. Is there an^ eleftrical, magnetical, nervous, 

and common attradlive fluid for every men- 

ftruum ? 
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If there be only one flnid, do th& difierexit 
efFefls produced at the feme ^fhtnces depend 
oaa the difference of tiie fubftancesv on winch 
they aft, or on their ddfFerent difpoiition of parts ? 
but if more than one, a difficulty to our com-- 
mon cociceptiom of fluids would occur to be 
explained, in what manner the diflSsrent fluids 
ov particles even of the lame fluid fl^ould move 
amongft each other, fo as not to give the leaft 
difturbance ; but the effefts fhould be the fame 
as if no fuch motion had taken place. • 

The different principles contained in nature 
may be infinite for any thing ihat we know to 
the contrary. 

PRINCIPLES OP MATHEMATICS. 

The principfes on which mathematicians 
ercft' their ftrilfture aire few,^ viz: the axioms of 
Euclid, as I. Two things which, are equal to 
a third arp equal to each other. 2. Add or fub- 
tra£l: equals to or from equals or unequals,^ the 
fums or remainders will likewife be equals or 
unequals. 3. Things which mutually agree, 
i^e; coincide, are equal. 4. Two right lines do 
not contain a fpace. 5* If a right line falls on two 
right lines and makes the inward angles lefs 
than; two right ones, the two right lines will 
meet on that fide where the angles are I^efs than 
two right ones : to. which add 6. If we know 
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no reafon for the contingency of one event 
in preference to another, we conclude the 
probability of the former events happening, as 
far as our knowledge extends, to be equal to 
that of the latter. 7. Future things will be 
analogous to paft; e.g. if one perfon out of 
forty in paft times died at the age of forty fix, 
it is alTumed as an hypothefis, that one out of 
every forty for the future will die at that age. 
8. If the whole fpace confifts of certain parts, 
then it is concluded that every fpace which 
confifts of the abovementioned parts will have 
the fame whole: but this may be coUe£ted from 
article 2. 

From thefe, and perhaps a few other princi- 
ples, I have feen about 2000, which may be 
deemed, independent proportions; I fpeak 
from conjefture not enumeration. I have myr 
felf wrote on moft fubjefts in pure mathema- 
tics, and in thefe books inferted nearly all the 
inventions of the moderns with which I was 
acquainted. 

In my prefaces I have given an hiftory pf the 
inventions of the diflferent writers, and afcribed 
them to their refpeclive authors 5 and likewifc 
fome account of my own. To every one of thefe 
fciences I have been able to make fome addi- 
tions, and in the whole, if I am not miftaken 
in enumerating them, fomcwhere between three 
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arid four hundred neiv propofitiohs of one kirid 
or other, confiderably more than have been 
given by any Englifli writer; and in novelty 
iand difficohy not inferior} I wi(h I could fub- 
join in utility t many more might have beeh 
added, but I never could hear of any reader in 
England out of Cambridge, vvho took the pains 
to read and underftand what I have written. 
But I muft congratulate myfelf that D'Alera- 
bert, Euler and Le GrangCj three of the greateft 
men in pure mathematics of this or any other 
age, have fmce publifhed and demonstrated 
fome of the propofitions contained in my 
Medit. Algeb.i or MifcelL Analyt; the only 
book of mine they could have feen at that timd, 
and D'Alembert and Lc Grange mention it 
as a book full of excellent and interefting dif- 
coveriesin Algebras fome other mathematicians 
have inferted fome of them in their publica- 
tions. The reader will excufe my faying fo 
iftuchi there being fome particular reafons 
which influenced me. 

In thefe enumerations I never include esr^ 
amples containing quefldons^ which, when pro- 
perly tranflated into algebraical language, be* 
come only particulars or applications or ufual 
conftru£tions of known propofitions. 

In pure mathematics the moderns have added 
fcvcral new fciences, as I may term them, which 
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^^re unknown to the ancients, befides veiy 
many propi^tions of a fimilar nature to their 
own. 

1. Arithmetic and algebra in commerce of 
life, by far the moft uieful of all inventions. 

2. The do£lrine of chances and annuities. 
. 3. Logarithms. 

4* The rule of falle: vi^. haying found near 
approximations to the quantities fought^ i. e. 
to the folution of the problem required ; and 
from thence finding how far the refiilts from 
.thefe quantities would di^r from the given 
ones, by fimple puoportion they found more near 
approximations* The convergency of the more 
near approximations depends on the firft ap«. 
proximations being mudi more near to one 
value or folution of the problem than to any 
other. 

If any one quantity has two or more values 
nearly equal, t&an we muft recur to a quadra- 
tic, &c. equation; Vid, Mcdit, Analyt. 

5, Methods of interpolations, corrdpondewt 
values, &c. from die preceding principles ex- 
tended; and others adcfad: vid. Medit.vAnaIyt. 

6. Summation of feries, i. e. from the fura 
or integral exprcft by a ftmaion of the diftancc 
from the ArSt term of a feries are dedsiced the 
fuccef&ve parts, and vice verfa, every quantity 
which is conftituted of thoie parts muii have 
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4^ fame {am or integral : the fame principles 
b^ve been extendi^ to equalities. 

7» Properties of conic fe^ions and algebraic 
curves dnd folids, txxu deducible from the prin^ 
cipJes of algebra. 

S^ lofinitc ferics! e. g, let a quantity de- 
noting the ordinate, be an algebraic fond:ioa 
oi the abfcifla Kf by the comman methods of 
'di vHkm and extraftion of roots, reduce it , into 
an infinite feries aifcending or defcending ac«- 
cording to the dimenfions of x, and then find 
the integral of each of the refulting terms. 

9. It has iince been difcovered, when the re- 
fulting feries is fuch as will converge, what is the 
d^ree of their convergency, and the interpola- 
tions neceflary to render them converging: and 
the iame principles have been applied t j alge«* 
braic, fluxiona], incremental and other quanti- 
ties and equations. 

I o. The firft principles of a method of de- 
ductions and reductions, which may be ex«- 
tended to geometry as well as algebra. 

It is probable that in future ages new Iciences 
even in mathematics, and, a fortiori, in naturai 
philofophy, will arife ; our knowledge in mathe- 
matics is at pre&nt, and perhaps ever will be^ 
too weak for the application wanted in many 
cafes of natural philofophy. 

Euclid is the only book of the ancient ma- 
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thematicians read in leftures— Nor dd we recifr 
to the ancients before the time of Chrift in the 
ftudies of Natural Philofophy, Natural Hiftory, 
Phyfiology, Anatomy, Chcmiftryi Phyfick, Bo- 
tany, Morality, Agriculture, the various arts 
.and manufa6lures, &c. ; they were in all thefe 
greatly deficient, but the fame will probably be 
the ftate of our knowledge in relpeft to our 
fuccefTors; may their increafe of knowledge tend 
to render their piety, their benevolence, and 
cvcfry virtue fuperior I 

ON THE FACULTIES OP VEGETABLES 

AND ANIMALS. 

1 . Vegetables and animals differ irt their pro- 
perties from foffils, firft by being endued with 
life producing fenfible increafe and alteration t 
2diy. with faculties proper for fruftification, for 
the propagation of their own ipecies : no tree 
or vegetable can by art, be produced from 
vegetables of different kinds to themfelvess 
the farina of the one cannot impregnate the 
piftillum of another quite different from itfelf, 
{o as to generate a new fpecies 5 if this were 
commonly the cjife, we fhould conftantly fee 
new fpecies of plants, as the air contains in- 
numerable different kinds of farinSe ; and *wc 
could not be fure of the fpecies which would 
be produced from any. feed : fimilarly, no new 
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fpecies of animals to continue can be produced. 
Nothing concerning the generative and aflltni- 
lating principles bf foflils has ever been dif- 
covered: 3diy, by being, endued with various 
organs and veffels neceflary to their feveral 
fundtions, vi;z. great part of the egg or feed 
neceffary to its nourifliment in the embryo 
ftate 5 afterwards the root or mouth for the 
reception of the food $ the leaves or lungs for 
infpiration and refpiration; various veffels in 
the ceconomy, viz : fibres and tubes for ab- 
forption and evacuation ; &c. 4thly with irri- 
tability, which preferves the parts of fructifi- 
cation from noxious applications and an inju- 
rious temperature of the air; in animals this 
is greatly connected with fenfibility; by the 
irritation of one part, convulfive motions are 
often produced in the other: this irritability 
remains in feveral parts of the body fome time 
after the deftru6tion of the vital principal 
particularly in cold animals, if their death be 
not gradual. 

2. Our knowledge of plants principally con- 
fifts in diftinguifhing one fpecies from another, 
by their- fliape, fize and colour, the figure of 
their leaves and parts of f ru6lification ; in know- 
ing fome of their ufes to animals as food or 
phyfick, &c. or fomewhat of the cultivation 
pecefary to their life and jncreafe, 

3- The 
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3* The faculties of animals dider from thofe 
of vegetabka, ift* in fenfation^ refiefikion, feel- 
ing, aiad raerooiFy; adlyv in voHtion and loco-- 
motive powers : jdly. in inftinci:, which fup* 
plies the place of the undccftanding ; the greater 
the underftanding the Jefs the inftinft; it com* 
monly directs animals in the choice of their 
foodj particularly by their fnaell, in the nur* 
ture and care of their young ;. in their prefer- 
vation from injuries, and in thiags nseceffary to 
their wcU being j and in. the a6:iofis of the foul 
on the body j but in many of thefe the under- 
ilanding changes and contrquls the d>re£tion 
and inclination of inftinft. Inftin6t ends where 
reafon and knowledge begin i and continues no 
longer than requifite for ufe. All inftindls 
muft be deemed fupeiior to human compre- 
henfion and confequently as wonderful as thQ 
^reateil miracle : brutes are endued with natu^ 
jral padions and feielings In fom^ degree fimilaf 
to men. 4thlyf In natural language, brutes 
affociate ideas as they occur from nature in 
inftirMSl and accidents, by which they inform 
their young and others of the fame fpecies of 
the place in which they are fituated* and alio 
where food is to be found, and likewife fore* 
warn each other of danger ;. birds often fing 
for their own pleafure and amuferaent,.and the 
male for the pleafiire of the females fome may 
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be tatight to repeat diftinftly almoft any woru^ 
Pifties have not ^the organs of ^'oice, not 
iiving in an elaftic fluid proper for the con* 
^ej^ance df founds and probably not the knCt 
af hearing; 

4. Irhe foul feels or receives fenfations me- 
diately or immediately from, and on the con- 
trary aQ:s voluntarily or neceflarily.. on, every 
part of the body ; for if ariy part be inflamed, 
it will create painful fenfations in the mind : 
in thd common healthful ftaite of the parts it 
receives 4no ien(atian from them: the foul 
may a6l voluntarily on the voluntary muf* 
tleSj or oti thofe partly voluntary and part-' 
ly neteflary t it afts neceflarily on every part, 
for if the foul be grieved of fUffer from any 
tzufti the involuntary motions, the fecretions 
and circulations will be afle£ted: it may be faid 
to excite all the various motions neceflary to 
ill*s life and well being. 

5. The faculties of man differ from thofe of 
brutes, ift. In having a power of. enlarging or 
abflrading his ideas, by which be renders them 
|)j»per dbjefts for laoguage, and in improving 
and exalting all his living powers: his percep- 
tions, motions^, forces, &c. are improved by 
the invention of inflxuments calculated for 
their refpedtive purpofes and ufe ; and his un« 
diirilanding and will corre£led and exalted 
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each |)y its proper exercife and both by 
their mutual afliftance : adly. In reafoning, 
for brutes reafon immediately from the pad 
to the future j but feldom or never ufe in,*- 
ffer mediate fteps: 3dly. In their moral facul- 
ties, for brutes have no knowledge of the Su- 
J)reme, deducible only by the reafoning faculty j 
and confequently perform no a^ion becaufe it 
is agreeable to his commands. 

Thefe principles of mcchanifm, vegetation 
and animation are not deducible from each 
other 5 but from the will of the Supreme. 

4 

ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE FACUL- 
TIES OF MAN. 

1. The child having acquired the language 
of his own country from his parents, nurfe 
and others, generally proceeds to learn its al- 
phabet 5 fpelling and reading from the . New 
Teftament, as containing the dodrines of the 
chriftian religion, and from books of Ihort en« 
tertaining ftories. ufeful and moral 5 he is fur- 
ther taught to repeat, at ftated times, fhort 
prayers and pious ejaculations, which the 
mind generally retains through life: this is fol- 
lowed by learning writing and arithmetic, as 
far as is neceflary to the keeping of all ufeful 
accounts : at this time, or fooner, he begins to 
learn the rudiments pf other languages, if ne- 
ceflary : 
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ceflary : in learning other languages he muft 
firft learn the alphabets as correfpondent to his 
own,; then the grammars, which always con-^ 
tain the idiom of the language, and laftly the 
language itfelf from the books contained in it. 

2. The reading of books in one language 
will little aflifl the learning to fpelL or write 
in. another ; ^s the learning of hebrew to fpell 
in the greek, of the greek in the latin, and of thp 
latin in the Englifli. 

3. The tranflation of paffages from one lan- 
guage into another will render us more perfe£t 
ai^d clear in the latter language, and more in^ 
telligent in the relationr between the languages 
and their idioms. 

4. The learner fhould accuftom himfelf to 
write down the material pafTages, or an epitome 
of what he reads 5 from whence he will acquire 
a greater facility of retaining the moft material 
pafTages of what he reads and bears. 

1 have only mentioned the common methods 
gf fludy ufed in all fchoolsj for probably none 
preferable can be devifed. 

5* The further couife of ftudy to be purfued 
muft principally depend on the bufinefs the 
perfon is intended for in future life. 

I. If the profeffion intended be divinity, he 
(hould apply to the ftudy of morality, the Bible 
^nd partigularly tl^e New T^ftan^entj it \^ 
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written in fuch an idiom> that the woeds 
generally placed in their natural order, nearly 
the fame as in a philofophical language or gene^ 
rally in the common converfe of mankind, the 
bed for dialogue and inftru6lion. In fuch 4 
language the meaning of the fentences can fel- 
dom or never be miOraken, when the meaning 
of the words arc known: the truth of every 
paflage can only be determined from tl^e ma. 
nufcripts and books in which it i^ contained and 
their authprities ; if from the abovementioned 
authorities it feems improbable that foch a paf^ 
fage was contained in the original, • da^ it not 
appear as a deceit on the generality of man|cind 
to print it in the tranflations, omlefs in the 
margin as doubtful ? But is it hot ftrange 
when little doubt is entertained of the truth of 
the different readings coIle6ted from the manu« 
fcripts, and of the meaning of them 1 that men 
ihould differ in the ititerpretation of pafTages 
deemed by many, points of the greateft impor- 
tance ? Readers feldom difagree about the mean- 
ing of material paflfages contained in other profc 
writers; but fuch is the force of prejudices from 
different attention paid to different matters, of 
hypothefes framed, of the paflions and of in- 
tpreft. 

2. Wliat will not perfons advance,, fupport 
2ind aflert as their belief ? Things contradictory 
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in themfelves and to their own actions ; an evir 
dent proof, that they really do not believe what 
they profefs; focne perfons aflert the abfolute 
ncceffity of all human aflipns, neceffity is the 
fame let whatever name be adjoined: but does 
any one ever a£t agreeably to this belief ? The 
nece0arian having committe4 a crime, does 
not juftify it before a }udge on the plea of ne« 
ceffity, does not alledge that he could not a£^ 
other wife^ that he has no other powers than a 
drone; he too well knows the hypocpfy of fuch 
a plea; and that fo far from being credited, it 
would fubjef): him to the ridicule, contempt 
and deteftataon of all his hearers; and if he 
judges the plea which appears falfe and con«> 
temptible tfo himfelf and to every other man, 
to be no plea at an human bar in excufe for 
his aftions ; how much lefs to the Supreme ? 
He profeffes himfelf otherwife a coward to 
man ; but a bravo to God. 

3. In conformity to his belief he cannot aft 
from principles of morality and religion, in 
truth, he cannot a£t at all : his motions fimilar 
to thofe of a ftone are necefiary and mechanic 
cah but if he will honftftiy confefs the truth, 
he will acknowledge that he is often with^held 
from committing crimes by a principle nearly 
allied to the former, the fear of prefent evil, 
and dread of future punifliment; it prevents 
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him frdm taking poifon, from doing every aft 
hurtful to bimfelf and others. Is a ftone endued 
with the fame principle ? Does it forbear afting 
from dread of any thing future, or of punifh* 
naent ? Does not this tenet, (the contrary being 
by a6tions profeflfed on all ferious concerns,) 
afford a plea for every bad aftion, and ori- 
ginate from madnefs or fome worfe difpofition 
of the mind? If the man is not Jree becaufe 
influenced by his good, his reafon and under^ 
ftanding, (the underflanding in all beings will 
approve and confequently influence,) then a 
ftone v^ithout underftanding and influence is 
the moftfree; neceflity is freedom i but where- 
ever . underftanding ejcifts, abfolute necefTity 
jcannot, and the more exalted the underftand* 
ing, generally the greater is the freedom of will, 
for from ignorance can proceed no will. 

4. In a fimilar manner does the perfqn, whQ 
profeffes himfelf to believe the great bulk of 
mankind to be damned, — to be devils, aft con* 
fiftent with fuch a creed i To a£i confiftently to 
it, he inuft a6t in the fame manner to them as he 
would to future devils •, he would even deteft 
and avoid them: on the contrary he never 
thinks of men of good aftions and fincerity 
being devils, but conGders them as men defire- 
able in dealings and converfe, and entitled 
to every aft of benevolence, charity and hu- 
manity : 
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manity : be knows that the plea for ading 
agreeable to his pretended knowledge of their 
being damned, or devils, would not afford a juf^ 
tification to himfelf, as he really does not be- 
lieve in the doflrine^ and would to others when, 
confidered, be the fubject of ridicule and detef^ 
tation, as fubverfive of every principle of bene^ 
volence and charity, 

5* I know no other method (than the above^ 
mentioned) of acquiring a knowledge of chrif-^ 
tianity from reading the teftaments:; thefirft 
apoftles themfelves only taught what they had 
feen and heard, and confirmed their doftrines 
by miracles : but if any one pretends to a fupe-** 
rior method, to inftrudlion from an angel or 
fpirit, to divine infpiration, he has no occafion 
to apply to the teftaments to acquire the way 
to falvation^ he needs not attend the fermons 
of any man, to hear from him what that man 
has only learned from the fcriptures or other 
writings, for the proof of which he can adduce 
no miracles and proceed in no other method 
but from his reafoning faculties in the fame 
manner as all other men s but if he is com- 
pelled to learn the doftrines and their proofs 
by his reafon and underftanding from the fcrip. 
tures and other writings in the fame manner as 
other perfons, he may be affured that he has no 
divine infpiration more than others: but what* 
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ever divine infpiration he may havti if lie can* 
not perform niracles m Aipport of it^ be may 
be ccitain, that it was never given him to pub^ 
lifli to dtherS) otherwife miracles or prophecy 
the neceflfary means, bf enforcing belief would 
have been afforded : in default of .which all ra<- 
tional . iliieh will jitfUy conclude hiiti either afli 
enthufiaft or madman, or an hypocrite and lyary 
in bMh 'caifcs Jtri iiApoftor and tlcceiyer in the 
xnoft ferioils conceifns, and cert^inl^ not truly 
reUgicf«s*$ and if deceitful ift the tiioft fcrious 
Concerns, not to be trufted in jothcar matters: 
iior woOld a rational man reafon with liim oii 
the fubjefl, for on the one hand he Can bring 
no proof but his afferted infpiratiofn, and con^ 
fequently afFofd no conviction j on the other 
hand no reafoning can ever demonftrate to hinj 
to be falfe, lA^at the. man from an heated ima- 
gination believes to be true; ami if he does not 
believe it to be true, it is nearly Impoffible to 
extoift confefilon 6f falfehood from ignorance^ 
pride and felf-intereft : enthufiafts. by fuch war 
in affertions generally concpal their ignorance 
of the fubjedt, which would evidently appear 
by an examination : if fuch 'infpiration vrore! 
given,- it would feem to be more neceffary and 
ufeful in countriefs where true religion is not 
inqwn, than in thofe .where other means are 
given of' acqui:ring the kiiOwled[ge of evety 
thing neceifary to falvation. 

Ever/ 
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Every one that thinks himfelf Irtfpired, (hould 
examine himfelf, whether he knows the doc- 
trines neceffary to falvation, and dan prove the 
truth of them and of chriftianity ; if he believes 
that he can^ let him prove them to others ; but 
if he cannot, there is an end of the credit of his 
infpiration to every other man ) for not know* 
Ing a proof of them, he knows not whether they 
are true from any other argument but the au* 
thority of others ; and probably notwithftand- 
ing his infpiration, would have been of the re- 
ligion of the country in which he happened to 
have been fituated. 

6. A man, who argues that every one pof- 
feft of the true faith, will enjoy eternal happi- 
tiefs as a reward for that faith whatever his 
works may be, whether done in conformity or 
contradiftion to it, argues dire6lly contrary to 
reafon and revelation, which will ever be found 
to agree, as they both proceed from the God of 
truth I they both affirm, that the perfon who 
had knowledge or the greateft degree of faith of 
his matter's will, and did it not, fhall be beaten 
with many ftripes, and he who was ignorant 
and poffeffed only afmall degree of probability or 
a weak fakh fhall be beaten with few ftripes j 
that every one fhall be rewarded according to 
his works: will a human legiflator admit the 
belief or knowledge of any laws as an excufe 
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for a crime committed againft them ? Can any 
perfon think himfelf guilty of no crime, who 
afts contrary to the laws of God ? Can a chrif* 
tian think his faith or belief of any avail, who 
afts contrary to that belief, contrary to the 
commands of God as given by Jefus Chrift in 
the gofpel ? Muft he not reafon, that the-fupe- 
rior his underftanding and knowledge (if I may 
fo term it), the greater punilhment he merits 
for his tranfgreflions of them : any pretended 
reverence paid to the name of God and of 
Chrift will certainly be of no avail, when their 
commands are entirely neglefled and difobeyed 
by afting contrary to them; in words they pro- 
fefs to do the will of the Lord, but not in 
deeds : will any legiflator, will the God of truth 
and wifdom publilh laws with denunciations of 
punifhments, and then in contradi6):ion to his 
publication declare them immaterial whether 
obeyed or not ? 

But if any perfon afferts, that the faving 
faith or belief muft produce good works, then 
he alTerts that both faith and good works are 
neceffary; for by the affertion faith without 
good works accompanying, i. e. accompanied by 
evil works will not acquire falvation ; and there 
is an end of all difpute, for every one will rea- 
dily agree that good works are of no avail, un- 
lefs produced and proceeding froni a good prin- 
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ciple } a true deift will fay, being done in com- 
pliance with the commands of God ; and further 
that all our thoughts, words and a6lions (hould 
be dire£ted by the fame : a chriftian would al- 
ledge according to the commands given in tjie 
gofpels by Jefus Chrift : various miracles have 
been performed by faith and truft in God and 
in the name of Chrift. 

Experience and the gofpel teach, that men 
do not always a£t according to their belief, ao- 
cording to what they believe to be their duty, 
to contribute moft to their prefcnt and eternal 
happinefs 3 but a iincere belief of the gofpel, of 
the means given either by reafon or revelation 
of acquiring eternal happinefs ; and a great and 
frequent attention paid to them above all other 
matters, will excite fervent devotion and greatly 
influence the a6tions of all men, who have not 
habituated themfelves to vicious courfes. 

2. If the profeffion intended be the laws of 
the country, then it's ftatute laws, cuftoms, 
decrees of courts of judicature; forms of deeds, 
wills, &€., law proceedings, will be the objects 
of ftudy. 

2. 1. The lawyer muftcxamirte the agreement, 
difagreement and relation between the different 
laws, &c., and the confequences ajpplicable to 
cafes in difpute and further the probabilities 
refulting from experience and teflimony of 
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fa^s whofe proofs depend on known or proba-> 
ble circumftances and teftimony; on records 
of court> and other given modes of evidence, 
to which the degrees of affent have perhaps been 
fettled by precedent praflice, 

2* 2. He fhould like wife confidcr the degree of 
probability neceflary to convift a perfon of a 
criminal offence, or to deprive him of property 
long in his undifturbed pofTeflion. In the firfl: 
cafe, it is better that ten guilty men ihould 
efcape than one innocent fuffer ; for if men 
were to be condemned on (light (I may even 
add without very ftrong) evidence all innocent 
perfons would live in continual fear, incon-f 
fiftent with happiijcfs j on the contrary were vil- 
lains too often to efcape, the innocent would live 
in equal fear for themfelves and their property; 
the life and fecurity of an honeft man and good 
citizen ate ever to be preferred to that of feveral 
who have forfeited them by their crimes.— -In 
extending mercy to a guilty perfon, the crime 
ihould not pnly be confidered 5 but the cha-f 
raster of the perfon and perhaps other cir- 
cumftances, from which fomewhat may be 
judged of the effefts fuch mercy will product. 
J^ives fhould not be taken away unlefs for 
crimes inconfiftent with the good and fafety 
of others; however no crime fhoUld be fo 
lightly punifhed as to be confidered as a re-? 
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ward, and confequcntly encouragement to other 
perfons to commit fimilar ones ; on this prin* 
eiple every one fhould be deprived of the ut-p* 
moft farthing acquired by unjuft means. 

In punifhments for crimes v^ilfully commit^ 
ted, juflice feems to demand at leaft retaliation i 
in property much more ftiould be forfeited if 
po(IibIe than acquired by means knowingly un- 
juft; in cruelty as murther, mgiming, ficcj 
fimilar or fuperior pains fhould be inflided. 

2. 3. A clsim to property after undifturbcd 
poflTeffion for many years 0iould not be admit- 
ted but on the cleareft evidence ; otherwifc per- 
fons WOUI4 live in continual fear for their pro- 
perties, as they might be deprived of them by 
falfe evidence, forgeries, &c., which may be 
calculated to give fome grounds for any pica. 
A perfon not having been difturbed, affords 4 
ftrong prefumption of his right, for perfons 
who have a claim, will (eldom leave a perfiui 
long undifturbed in poffeffion of what they 
deem| to be their property. 

All laws fhould be frgmed for the good <^ 
the whole (late, and of individuals, confident 
with it. 

3. In phyfic too muirh time fhould not bo 
fpent in the fttidy of what are called it's colla- 
teral branches, viz : Anatomy, Chemiflry, Bo- 
tany, Phyfiology, &;c,» to the negleft of the 
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pra6^ice; any great knowledge of them will 
ieldom be wanting in it. 

3. 1. Thediforder is judged from every thing 

Being in it*s natural ftate or otherwife, i. c. the 

fymptoms, and from them named; and the 

^ xemedies prefcribed, fuch as have been found 

advantageous in fimilar cafes from experience. 

3. 2. In the collateral branches little compari^* 
fbor can be inftituted between the knowledge of 
the moderns and ancients, in fome of them the 
latter feem fcarce to have laid a foundation. 

3# 3. In the prafticc both principally proceed 
en the fame bafis, experience; but the experience 
of So many later ages is added, and the origin 
of new diforders and remedies muft have made 
great additions, fo that the learned rather than 
ftra^titioners confuh Hippocrates, and no one 
in the pre.fent day builds his practice on him. 

3. 4. In trifling diforders, the conftitution,. 
whidi likewife performs the greater part in att^ 
ctrrcs 49 put of 50^ 

In law, in phyfic;, the ufual routine of bu(i^ 
xtefs when acquired, is commonly followed in 
the pra£iice with great facility ^ but new cafes 
lequire the confultation of books or perfons 
converiant in fimilar matters. 

5* The faculties both of mind and body can 
ocily be kept in health, and impjraved by a pro-^ 
per exercife of them, by diligence^ converfation» 

&C.5 
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&c.;/ without fuch exercife they will remain 
weak and incapable of performing their refpec- 
tive funftions to any confiderable degree : it 
fecms agreeable to a ftate of trial, 4hat the 
living powers fhould in a great degree depend 
on the voluntary ufe the man makes of them. 
Our well being on our mode of ading. 

6. Lord Verulam faysi converfation makes a 
r^ady man, reaching a full man^ and writing an 
cxa£l man. 

This is founded on the principle, that exer- 
cife creates excellence in it's own way. 

7. Every thing is better taught by example 
than precept. To improve our reafoning facul- 
ties therefore we fhould recur' to the books, in 
which examples of juft argumentation and' de« 
monftration are contained, and with attention 
examine the truth or probability of every ftep 
in the demonftration or proof; and not only 
read, but afterwards demonftrate them our- 
felves : in mathematical knowledge no book is 
fupcrior on this account to Euclid 5 but it would 
be advantageous to recur alfo to books, which 
treat on other fubjefts 5 though the reading of 
the demonftrations of propofitions on one, 
will certainly render us more capable and ready 
in underftanding the proofs of propofitions on 
a different fubje6t ; the more nearly allied the 
two fubjefts are, the more probably will the ufe 

of 
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of reafoning on the one, affift in reafofimgon thef 
other: befides in every fcience feme principles 
or axioms^ are generally to be firft clearly ac- 
qtiired and attentively examined, before we can 
proceed far with fafety; for the failure of which 
we fliall be fometimes hampered in our pro^ 
grefs. 

8. Some books will teach us a habit of what 
I call lax reafoning, which on many fubjefis 
may be preferable ; by ftrict reafoning, I un- 
deritand that, which in every ftep is connefted 
with the preceding, and confequently brings 
tis one ftep on our journey further diftant from 
the firft, and nearer to the laft, further from 
the data and nearer to the quaefita ; it proceeds 
as it were in a direft road : by lax reafoning, 
that which 4oes not proceed regularly from the 
precedent ftep to the fubfequent, but inter- 
mixes them in any order that the mind fliali 
think fit, or for fome reafons prefer 3 the fame 
fteps -any how placed will (when attentively 
confidered) deduce the fame conclufion: the 
fteps ncceffary for the proof of one propofitipn 
may be intermixed with the fteps neceffary for 
•another, or for feveral others i and from them 
the feveral truths or propofitions may be in- 
fered : this method properly managed may lead 
us in a more concife but not fo clear a way to 
the feveral propofitions } as many fteps of one^ 
may likewife be contained in another* 

9. A 
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9. A propofition may be demonftrated fdm<Si 
times by proving the contrary falfe; or it may 
be proved by proceeding backwards^ from thd 
quaefita to the data; this can feldom be thd 
cafe in the invention of propofitions 5 for thef 
propofitions in this cafe muft be either known 
or conjedlured; but this rarely happens, and is 
contrary to the ufual method of dbferving 
and reafoning concerning natui'e j for we com- 
monly proceed from the caufe to the eiFeft. 

10. It will be ufeful for the improvement of . 
our reafoning faculties, and to render us greater 
proficients, in the fubjefi^ to look atll around " 
(if I may be allowed to ufe the expfeflioh)^ 
and examine the propofitions in regard to their 
connexions with each other^ and extend them 
to extraneous fubjefts^ 

11. In the ftudy of Natural Phildfof>hy atid 
pra6lical knowledge, reading alone will feldom 
create great proficiency 5 clearnefs vrill beft be' 
acquired from experiments and trials 5 a few 
experiments are vvorth a greit deal of theory : a 
tradefman learns his bufinefs by praftice, not 
precept alone 5 and from thence acquires a faci- 
lity of performing it as it were mechanically: 
our ufual a6lions and even volitions proceed 
with the flighteft attention. 

12. A mechanic learns the utility of fome 
more fimple machines by inftru6tion whether 

§ from 
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£rom perfons or books, a»4 escammatidii; when 
he is become a perfeA Hiafler of the contriYafir- 
ces or principles contained in thefe machifiQSi^ 
he eaiiiy applies them to fimilar in others,, and 
probably from them deduces additional contri^ 
vances, which inqreafe his knowledge^ and lei 
on continually : let a perfon be v^ry clear im 
the theory without having examined fucb 
machines or any thing relative to them». he will 
probably find difficulties of which he wa& nol 
well aware. 

13. it will generally be difficult for a reader 
or infpector to underftand the flru£ture of a 
machine delineated on planes ; and oiodets of 
it probably cannot eafily be procured ; but £rom. 
having (een and examined the delineations of 
feveral machines, # the mechanifm of which h» 
dearly underftands, he will foon be able to 
underftand the delineations of fimilar contri^ 
vances in others. 

14. It is advantageous to begin the ftudy of 
all fciences with the principles on which they 
are founded, for all fciences have their princi- 
ples ; and to proceed in a regular ordier, from 
the precedent to the fubfequent, and fo?oatiU 
the perfon becomes an adept in the fcience: i£ 
feveral principles or operations are flip pie and 
entirely independent of each othef,^ it is of no 
confequcnce from which of theo^ the ftudy i^ 
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begun : this is the cafe in the operations of 
many fciences> in Chemiftry, in Agriculture 
which excels all natural fciences in the utility 
and difFuiivenefs of its knowledge, &c.; and 
therefore it is preferable to take them as they 
occur from convenience* 

15. Mod fdences not allied to any before 
learned will be difficult at the beginning ; but 
afterwards the progrefs becomes eafy, and then 
rapid. 

16. It may be ufeful to give that excellent 
precept of the great mathematician and flatef- 
man of Holland, De Wit : do one thing at 
once: for if the mind be conftantly diverted 
from one fludy to another, it will feldom make 
much progrefs in any 5 but I do not mean that 
relaxation when the mind is fatigued is not ne- 
ceffary : the ftrength of the mind after fatigue 
IS beft recovered by fleep ; though in lefler fa- 
tiguesr a change of labours and of ftudy to others 
kfs intenfe, may produce a limilar effedt. 

17. In learning the rudiments or initiation 
of any fcience, teachers will be advantageous ^ 
and perhaps very neceffary^ till the fcholar by 
reading finds himfelf enabled to proceed ; and 
even afterwards a mafter may free hixn from 
difficulties which, tnay happen to occur : or by 
remitting the fubjeft for the prefent; and 
^everting to it fometime after 5 when the mind 
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has Idft the train of thinking, from which at 
the prefent he may find it difficult to extricate 
himfelf and get into a new train ; and likewife 
recovered the ftrength of his faculties now ex- 
hausted by labour and difappointment; he may 
^conquer the difficulties. 

1 8. We fhall generally become more clear in 
9ny fubje£):, and find its difficulties, by teach- 
ing ; and gain a more extenfive knowledge by 
converfing with, others engaged in the fame 
fl:udies; from them often may be procured 
hints, which may be transferred to advantage* 

19. In many things it will be ufefyd before 
we inftitute experiments, &c. to acquire know- 
ledge on fimilar fubjefts. To exemplify this, a 
perfon ihould acquire a competent knowledge 
of things in his own country, before he travels 
to gain the knowledge of the inhabitants, 
cities, cuftoms, politics, religions, &c. of other 
countries, &c. 

20. For confirmation or clearne;fs it may he 
neceflary to calculate examples or perform 
trials ; a certain number of examples or trials 
properly inftituted will in many cafes demon- 
ftrate or prove a propofition. 

21. To the reading of books of every fcience, 
a knowledge of the language in which they are 
wrote is neceflary ; of fome fcienpes a greater, 

pf others a left. 
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1. Mathematics contain in fome degree by 
the figures and notation a general language, 
the mathematical part is eafily underftood by a 
mafter; and thence with the knowledge of a 
few words in the language may probably be 
decyphered mod: proportions and their demon- 
{(rations. 

a. Something analogous is commonly per- 
formed by perfons in languages, and I may aU 
moft fay in common converfation, in fciences, 
and more particularly in poetry; very many 
words in all languages have different mean- 
ings; the fame word fometimes denotes the 
particular or general ; many different relations, 
metaphorical, figurative, &c.; the fubflance or 
things contained in it; things fimilar and allied; 
a6tions and relations fubftantived or perfonified ; 
and vice verfa, fubflances transformed into ac- 
tions and relations, &c.; yet the mind from the 
ideas denoted by the remaining words contained 
in the fentence, readily decyphers its meaning: 
of this a great many inftances can eafily in all 
languages be given, particularly in rude and 
uncultivated ones ; for their metaphors, images 
and allufions are commonly more flriking and 
' forcible. Hence from the meaning of a few 
principal words in any language being known, 
may be decyphered the meaning of many paf. 
^ages contained in mofl writers. 

22. Moi^ 
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22. Mod books carefully read and examined 
will increafe the habit of attention, and iiih 
prove the faculties in addition ti3 the knowledge 
acquired : pafs not over propofitions and their 
proofs without underftanding tbemj for this 
often done, will create an habit qf idlenefs ami 
weak attention, 

23. If the mind be too much unbent for a 
Jong time, it will with difficulty return to its 
ufual vigour. Some recreations and amufemeatsi 
may be neceflary ; too much labour and ftudy 
weaken thei faculties and injure the health; a 
proper degree of them preferves and increafes 
both: they ihould be innocent and if pofliible tend 
to pronlote in us piety, virtue, &c. and health ; 
and never to their detriment. In different a^s^ 
different (ituations, ftates of health, &c.; dif*- 
ferent amufements, different degrees of them, 
and in all variety which is generally pteafing, 
xoay be proper. 

24. The memory as aJl other faculties is im- 
proved by exercife, and particularly in things 
alHed, and in younger years.—The memory of 
iubjefls we are fomewhat a.cq[uainted with are 
more eadly acquired and retained than of fuch 
as wc are entirely ignorant of ; the more per- 
fe£lly learnt, the longer retained : if learnt with- 
out underftanding and repetition, it will fooa 
be loft. It may feem wonderful, as the me- 
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mory is. fa very weak and deceitful^ by what 
aieans we recoUedt fb many things of fcience 
and other matters; we depend commonly ort 
£igaeilry> i. e.. the reafoning faculty arguing from 
fbme data treaTured in the mind to others, witb^ 
out the aififtance of which moft things would 
be eatkely forgot, though proofs as well as; 
things arc tnore eafily recoUe6led from haring 
been before known. The underftandingy this 
inventive faculty and the memory mutually 
aflifl: each other. 

25. The mind when awake conftaatly per- 
ceives, reafons and wills. 

ON INVENTION', &C..' 

T. To improve our faculties in the inveiii- 
gaiion of truth, we fhould ufe ourfelves to 
write themes on different fubjefts y and by 
looking on every fide of them, deduce all the 
arguments^ of any force that we can think of j 
this will acquire us the habit of performing the 
fame on other and particularly fimilar fiibjedb ^ 
but ift. It is neceflary to read books with at- 
tention,, to inftitute experiments, &c.,. fo as to 
acquire knowledge on the fubjed ; we fhould 
alfo fludy books and fciences which exercife tlie 
faculty of invention : in Algebra problems are 
propofed, of which the refolutions are requir- 
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ed; at firft we know not the leaft in what 
manner to begin the refolution, but we foon 
acquire a facility of tranflating the proportion 
given into x^lgebraic language, and finding the 
intermediate fteps. Mathematicians depending 
on this, often leave fleps in the demonftration 
to be fupplied by their readers, and properly 
too when their readers can only be adepts in 
the fcience. 

2. Mathematicians feldom read demonftra-* 
tions9 but inveftigate them themfelves 5 and if 
they fometimes prove difficult, recur to fome 
ftep of the writer; or in geometrical mab- 
ters to the infpe£lion of the figures, which 
commonly extricates them from the difficulty-— 
Somewhat fimilar is true in the inveftigation of 
truth in all other fciences, we learn fome ge- 
neral principles, which will moft commonly 
condu6t us to the intermediate ileps wanted in 
the proof of the propofition propofed. 

3. All fciences will be difficult till we have 
acquired a key to their knowledge ; and if the 
principles affiimed be falfe, the fuperftru£lure 
will probably be falfe. 

4* In moft fciences the proportions are the 
immediate dedudlions of experience and ob- 
fervation, or contain very few fteps in the 
proof; but in pure and mixt mathematics^ fcve- 
ral fteps^are generally required. 

5. The 
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5. The advances of fcience are gradual^ one 
lays the foundation, and another builds on it. 

6. In learning fcience, reading hiftory, &c.> 
when the objeft is the fcience,. the ftory, the 
hiftory, &c. and not th^ words; books wrote 
in the knguage of the country are generally to 
be prefered, as it is already acquired and more 
eafily underftood; and natural, not figurative 
language is preferable for information and im» 
provement, as it is the more common and 
clear, and confequently requires lefs attention, 

A perfon may read and underftand the 
meaning and excellence of a work tranflated 
into his naCive language in a few days, which 
will require perhaps years to underftand equally 
in its original : in figurative language readers 
often do not attend to the meaning and truth 
of the figure. 

If an author writes theretore tbr his own 
countrymen, the writing fhoiild be in the lan- 
guage of his country ; but if for the literati of 
different countries, it fhould be in latin. 

7. The eflential difference between poetry 
and profe is the language, in poetry being me- 
tre or.rhime; the fentiments however figura- 
tive, metaphorical, &c. , may equally be expreft 
in profe as nietre, &c. 

8. Words being artificial founds, the arbi- 
trary marks of our ideas, can only be acquired 
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1>y ftudy, and retained by memory; poetry 
therefore as far as the language is concerned^ 
depends on art not nature: the poet (hould 
therefore principally ftudy the words of the 
language in ^hich he compoies, particularly 
thole contained in it, which are beft adapted to 
metre or rhime ; and clafs them in the memory 
fo as readily to follow each other in verfe or 
rhime, or any order neceflary : he fhould begin 
thefe ftudies with the reading with attention 
the beft poets chiefly in the language, in which 
he means to compofe ; and books on poetical 
compofitions; ,and with the compofing of verfe 
or rhirae; if he means to excel, from the earlieft 
age, fo as even to lifp in them j for if he ncg- 
leds them at that period, he will feldom be 
induced to apply much time to them after- 
wards: in feveral other ftudies, where utility 
does not command attention, pcrfons for fimi- 
lar reafons feldom excel, unlefs they begin in 
infancy. 

9. The intent of poetry not being to inftrufl'i 
for no poet is ever read on account of the know- 
ledge contained ; all knowledge is better taught 
and more eafily acquired in profc, the common 
language of mankind ; but to enforce good and 
ufeful fentiments, to pleafe and afmufe ; every 
fcntiment ufeful to thofe purpofes may natu- 
rally be introduced; every plcafing'and ftriking 

image. 
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image^ metaphor, allegory, &c. with propriety 
inferted ; the language fhould b? harmonious, 
fuch as pleafes the ear, of which it can only 
judge i but in this perfons from nature and 
from various caufes will determine differently. 

lo^ The greateft excellence of an hiftorian 
is truth : read and examine therefore all the ori« 
ginal writers of records, and other teftimonics 
on the fubje£^; and from thence collect the 
fa6ls, which feem to have the greater probabi« 
lity 3 the credibility of moft ancient occurren- 
ces d^nd$, j9n the authority of two or three 
authors ofofhe^^me, in which they happened, 
and their writings being faithfully copied to 
the prefent~*the hiftories of the firft, ' rude 
and uncultivated ftate of moft nations afford 
often relations abfurd and unnatural, and give 
little infight into truth and probability s are 
generally creatures of the imagination. 

1 1 • An hiftorian, who publiihes facts from 
oral and not written teftimony, even at fo fmall 
a diftance of time as thirty years after their hap^ 
pening, will generally err in the rainutije ; but 
he who publiihes only from fuch authority one 
hundred and fifty years after the event, will 
commonly be deceived even in the gr^t out^ 
tines. 

, 12. He who is known to publifh a falfehood 
for truth, or indolently a faft with very little 
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examination, cannot be credited in the relation 
of any other, and ought to be condemned to 
eternal oblivion ; for ignorance is preferable to 
falfchood: and even in ftory'and reprefenta- 
tion, which is not built on truth but utility 
and amufement; juftice to the dead, and per- 
haps truth and morality require that no cha- 
racter or fafl: taken from hiftory fliould be re- 
prefented in a falfe light, the pradlice of it would 
abolifti all regard to future fame. 

13. An hiftorian may give his conjectures of 
the caufes of events when lie relates them as 
conjectures ; or exercife his LdllerfflDn by fram- 
ing fpeeches proper to have be'dft fpoTce on cer- 
tain great occafions, when thofe which were 
really fpoke, are loft or forgot ; in this the hif- 
torian afts the part of an orator in every thing 
but publick delivery; in fuch compofitions 
Thucydides greatly excelled : this probable de- 
viation from truth may be excufed from the 
excellence and propriety of the compofitions, 
from their being of little confequence whether 
true or falfe, and their conformity to nature 
and the fubjeCl. 

14. Sacred writers, when they foretell the 
coming, office, charaCler and fufFerings of the 
Meffiah or future faCls, cannot but have been 
divinely infpiredj their relations of paft faCts 
unlefs connected with the former, or expreflly 
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mentioned from divine authority, are for any 
thing that we can adduce to the contrary, to 
be judged in the fame manner as the relations 
of profane hiftorians, regard being had to the 
purity of their charafters, 

15. The probability of any material fafls 
related being true, wilj be greatly increafed by 
their not being contradifted at the time ; un- 
lefs caufes are known, which might probably 
prevent it: hiftorians generally agree in the 
great outlines. 

16. The probability of a faft related being 
true, is as the probability of the truth of the* 
firft relation, and of fucceeding writers copying 
it truly, multiplied into each other. 

17. Story and reprefentation of it being the 
creatures of the mind may be expedf ed to ex- 
cel hiftory in every thing but truth; to be 
more entertaining, more inftruftive in life and 
manners, more confiftent in charafler, and 
more calculated to promote happinefs, virtue 
and religion 5 but the force of truth will ever 
render hiftory more ufeful and give it a pre- 
fcrence to ftory, 

1 8. Dialogues wrote in njetre or rhime are un- 
natural and fubverfive of their principal utility, 
viz. improvement in common converfe: do 
Philofophers, do Poets even converfe in metre ? 

pnd much lefs legiflators, whdfe laws and com- 
mands 
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snsuids fhould be delivered with the utmoft 
clearnefs, and confequently not in metre or 
rhime, nor in figurative language; figurative 
language may have all the pomp and pageantry 
of fhew, and the meaning of a page in figura- 
tive, may fometimes more clearly be expreft in 
two lines of plain and fimple language— often 
on examination, thoughts expreft in figurative 
language lofe their force and beauty. 

19. Reprefentation not only relates fafts, as 
ftory or writing does, but adds perfons relating 
" th^m in the common , focifity, converfc, atti- 
tudes, aftions and paffions of mankind; it may 
be faid in fome manner to conjoin natural 
painting with ftory, or to. ftory add life and ac- 
tions. 

When different aflions happen at any con- 

fiderable diftance of time, or place j they ftiould 
neither be painted in the fame piece, nor re- 
prefented at the fame time without a break: 
no rfeprefentation can deceive any perfon into 
the belief of reality, viz. that the ftage is the 
place where, and the prefcnt the time when 
fuch an event happened : nor that any perfoti 
is the perfon he reprefents > nor that five mi- 
nutes intermiffion is an intermifiion of ten 
years or even two hours, nor that the place of 
the ftage is changed to another; nor in hiftori* 
cal reprefentation that a perfon in the fpace of 
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fever al years Aiall be no more changed than in 
the fpace of an hour or two : in reading a ftory 
our attention eafily pafles without confidering 
it from one time or place to another, and it 
does the fame in reprefentation without much^ 
confideration of the length or diftance of 
either: the feparate parts of the fame ftory 
(hould be told as in a living pi£lure : the per- 
fons, and the place fliould be drawn fbmewhat 
' as may be fuppofed* agreeable to them they 
reprefentj the fcntiments, the words and ac- 
tions fhould be as near as po/Iiblc, conformable 
to human nature or to real fa6ls. to what has 
happened : one, perhaps the greatcft ufe of rc- 
prefentations may be the inftruilion of the au- 
dience, in the dialogues, in the common con« 
verfe of the nation, and alfo in the juft pronun- 
ciation 5 the former jnay be learned from read- 
. ing, but things are generally better taught by 
example than precept; the living adions add 
ftrength to the ftory and things learned by a 
number of perfons are by degrees diiFufed in 
fome degree through the whole: hence they 
may be ufed to political purpofes. 

20. The pleafure from reading a pathetic or 
other ftory, may not be much inferior to that 
from feeing it afted; this generally makes a 
greater impreffion on the memory and is confe. 
quently remembered to a more diftant time, but 
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which of them .would be preferred if the latter 
had not the additional force of feeing the com- 
pany ? 

21. Truft no authority except divine for any 
thing but fa6ls; the greatefl have erred in 
their reafonings: men differ not widely in their 
underftandings, the moft difficult propofition 
invented by man, can with proper application 
equally be underftood by mofl others; the fame 
may be affirmed of their inventive faculties s I 
believe that very few have applied themfelves to 
the fludy of any fcience, before they were 
enabled to procure the principal books con^ 
tained in it, but who proprio marte have di(^ 
covered fome of the inventions before given, 
and added others of their own : examme there- 
fore for yourfelf, and if it does not appear de- 
ducible from nature, rejeft it; there is only 
one road to truth, but many to error, he that 
knows the way to truth, knows every other 
to lead to error, and various are the caufes 
that influence and miflead our purfuit in fearch 
of nature and truth j to avoid which every ftep 
fhould be examined with the greatefl attention, 
and every thing that creates a wifh or defire 
fhould be admitted with caution. 

22, Some quote the authority of writers for 
the moft clear and eafy, being nearly felf-evidqnt 
truths, and fome even for a proof of falfe pro* 
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pbfitions I forhe quote great abfurdities for ex- 
cellencies. 

Difpute riot with fuch as ground their prin*- 
ciples on authority and not on nature; for there 
is no reafoning yjrith ftrong prejudices: in mat- 
ters of fcience always immutable bow down to 
no authority ; by ftudy and application men be- 
come proficients in every art and fcience j and 
when they underftand the various improve- 
ments contained in it; the invention of ilo man 
appears wonderful, or feems beyond the capacity 
of men of moderate abilities, poffibly not be- 
yond their own i the ignorant think every thing 
great, every thing nearly a miracle; the learned 
approve, but not admire: 1 may venture to fay 
this, becaufe the difficulty of fome propofitions 
invented by me, have been adjudged not much 
inferior to thofe invented by any others. 

23. It is furprifing to obferve the improve- 
inent that man makes in his faculties ; ht acquires 
an habit of difeourfing in his own language as 
faft as he can well fpeak, he likewife reads aloud 
with the fameipecd, or by the eye with a greater, 
and underftands the things read to him with 
the fame celerity; to the underftanding of 
which he muft reeoUeft the meaning of every 
word read; for the change of any one word 
will generally change the meaning of the fen- 
tence ; though a formal definition does not oc- 
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cur at the fame time to the mind: when he is 
become a proficient in any fcience, he will un- 
derftand with the fame degree of fwiftnefs every 
thing that he reads in books of that fcience • 
thus the grammar of a language may be read 
in a day or two and perfedlly underftood; a 
book of Rhetoric or Logic in as ftiort a time ; 
books of Morality, Philofophy, Chemiftry, &c. 
Mathematics, by proficients in them with nearly 
equal fpeed; and every one knows that ftory 
and hi ftory are underftood without difficulty 
and with little attention; hence the mind eafily 
underftands the improvements made in arts and 
fciences with which it has been much converfant j 
or often from fome leading principles, conjec- 
tures and forefees the work: but memory is 
not equally ftiong as the underftanding ; for 
though a perfon underftands, yet does he not re- 
member but by repeated readings and atten- 
tion: 

24i Something fimilar is generally tfue of 
tlie inventive as of the underftanding faculties : 
a man having acquired a language, and the 
principles and confiderable knowledge of any 
fcience, is never at a difficulty to place the 
words (by his invention) in fuch order as to 
exprefs his fentiments ; .and feldom at a lofs to 
give a proper anfwer to any queftion propofed 
to him in the fcience: a perfon cannot be faid 

to 
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to be ixiafter of a general rule or principle, who 
cannot apply it to any particular cafe cqntain^ 
ed in it ; that perfon may be faid to be mafter 
of a fcience, who on a queflion being propofed, 
can readily anfwer whether it can be performed 
by what is known in the fcience or not ; and 
if it can, give the method of refolving it : the 
more eafy the method, the greater the elegance 
of the folution. 

25* A man having by ftudy treafured ia his 
mind words proper for metre or rhime, and done 
the fame from compofing verfes of his own and 
reading thofe of others with attention, acquires 
by degrees a facility of rendering every fenti* 
ment in verfe or rhime : inftances h^ve been 
publifhed of perfon^ repeating extemporaneous 
compofitions of many lines in verfe and rhime; 
but impofitions may happen, either on the part 
of the hearer, which may be prefumed generally 
to be the cafe, when he remembers and publifhe$ 
the very words fpoken by the other; or of the 
perfon himfelf by having before compofed or 
learned flmilar verfes : I can only affirm that I 
never met with fuch a mafter of poetical lan- 
guage. 

26* The poet often exalts his fubjeft by enu^ 
merating the moft ftriking and pleafmg particu^p 
lars contained in it } and creating (imiles, images 
and fubftitutions i this is arbitrary and like 
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other fimilar habits to be acquired from the 
reading of books on the fubjeft, application 
and attention ; and may thence be attained tq 
a very confiderable degree of facility and excelr 
lence. 

27* In books of fcience, arts and of ftory; 
the fentiments, the truth and the excel- 
lence of the things contained may be judged 
and correfted by an intelligent reader to the 
end of time as well as by the writer: hence 
many books on fuch fubjefts have been ren- 
dered more perfedt and excellent in their fuc- 
ceflive editions, and additions made; hence 
probably has arifen the accuracy of the demon- 
ftrations contained in Euclid's Elements of 
Geometry, and fome other books. 

28. But critics may probably not meet with 
the fame fuccefs in correfting language, hiftory, 
and any thing which has reference to former 
fadls; for the true meaning of the words, the 
idioms of the languages, and the fa6ls to which 
they bear reference, may for ever have perifhed ; 
and all conjedlures may be vain and improbable. 

29. If wit confifts in things ludicrous, or in 
things allied in words, in appearance but not 
in reality 5 morality and knowledge muft differ 
from wit, as truth does from falfehood; as 
light from obfcurity : a man of underftanding 
in this fenfe will feldom be a man of wit, fof 

clearly 
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id early underftanding the differences of things, 
he will never advance things glaringly felfe j nor 
will he ftudy to become an adept in ludicrous 
images and faife refeniblances. 

ON COMPARISONS, SUBSTITUTIONS 

FIGURES, &C. 

J. Comparifons may denote relations of mizn 
fiitude, intenfity, &c, as tp degree, viz. the 
pofitive, the comparative, the fuperlative j or 
any relation or limilitude: fimiles denote the 
likenefs of one thing to another in fome of their 
properties, qualities or actions ; the more exaft 
the likenefs, the fuperior caeteris paribus the 
fimile : the fimjlitude in things which exprefs 
the fimile muft be better known and more ftrik- 
ing or pleafing, affeftionate or paffionate, &c. 
than in the things themfelvesj otherwife the 
fimile will be of no ufe. 

2. When the comparifons as in Hyperboles 
widely differ in degree, which are mentioned 
as analogous J then a faJfehood is aflerted j when 
the falfehood is perceived and ftriking, the 
comparifons will be cenfured j for no well dif- 
pofed mind will ever be pleafed with an obvi- 
ous and clear deviation from truth, or think it 
excellence. Every thing correfpondent mutatis 
mutandis may be advanced concerning oppofi- 
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3* In teaching knowledge fimiles are generally 
ufelefsj for if either the two fimilitudes or 
things likened are exaflly the fame, the reafon* 
ing from one will be the fame as from the 
other; but if the fimilitudes are different^ then 
reafoning on conceptions from one to the other 
will draw us from the truth accordingly : fimi- 
les always fuppofe fome ignorance of the fimi- 
litudb e)cpreft in the things themfelvesy and a ^ 
Aiperior knowledge of thofe .which exprefsr the 
fimile; and are confequently more ufeful, ftrik- 
ing and better calculated for perfons ignorant 
of> than acquainted with the fubjef); of the 
fimile. 

4. In common converfe fimiles are feldom ufedj 
perfons generally relate every fa6t, every thing 
ufeful in the plaineft and mod intelligible man-* 
ner poffible, and never have recourfe to (imiles 
or fubftitutions as figures^ &c.; unlefs fuch as 
are in common ufe in the language : hence as 
truthy clearneft and knowledge increafe, the 
ufe of fimiles and figurative language diminifli. 

5. In ftrong feelings or paflions, the mind ne- 
ver ftudies for fimiles, figures, fubftitutions, 
&c.; but in violent ones ufes the ftrongeft 
woitls expreffive of the paffion immediately oc- 
curring, i. e. in common ufe, and tones expref- 
five of them; but in depreft paflions it ufes 
very few words, if any ; they are accompanied 
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by great internal depreflion of all the faculties 
and actions, often by tears ; by words denoting 
the grief, caufe and effeft; in a deje^ed tone, 

6. Subftitutions in language are ufed of one 
thing for another in fome manner connected 
with or related to it, though in other refpe6b 
widely different j as things animate and inani- 
mate j fenfations, relations and feelings; fub- 
ftances, properties, anions and fuffering$; 
things |)refent and abfent, paft and future i^ 
caufe and effect ; particular and general $ parts 
and whole; words and things; &c. time and 
place and things connected; and endowing 
lbbftanc6s and things with faculties which they 
do not really poffcfs, or depriving them of tome 
of their own. 

7. The meaning of the words denoting fiich 
figures', fubftitutions and fimiles is to be col- 
lected from the remainder of the fentence or 
fentiment they are connefted with ; it may be 
deemed deferving of cenfure, when not fu^ci- 
cntly obvious ; or two or more meanings njay 
equally be inferred : but fometimes the decy- 
pherlng of it is not without difficulty, unleis 
it is commonly ufed : perfons in reading often 
do not fcrutinife the exa6t connexion and 
meaning of the words: the better the fad* 
mentioned, correfpond to the thing itfelf and 
its fubftitutipn ; the better cajteris paribus (if I 

may 
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jnay fo term it) the fable j ttey fliould at Icaft 
agree in fome of the principal traits: ^hefe 
Cubftitutions ftiould be carried on through the 
whole fable in the fame meaning j for if they 
are fometimes expreft in one fenfe, and fome- 
times in another ; it may t)e difHcult to explain 
them. 

8. When things are faid to have different pro- 
perties; whether in aenigmas, language, &c.; 
confider the things which have each of the 
properties feparately, and then exclude thofe 
which difagree; or which \% the fame^ retain 
thofe only which have twQ and thence three 
and fo on to all the given properties, and 
confequently to the folution of the aenigma or 
queflion. 

ON THfi fiXCELLENCY AND SXJPERIORITV 

OF WRITINGS. 

• 

I. The excellency of writings depends on the! 
excellency of the language, and fentiments; 
• but principally on the latter ; for any words re- 
peated without fentiments, i. e. without their 
meaning being underltood, are empty and nu* 
gatory founds; but the fame fentiments con* 
veyed in any language whatever, or if poflibk 
in no language at all, will (if clearly under«« 
flood) contain the fame ftrength, wifdomi 
goodnefs, fublimity, beauty, pathos and every 

other 
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other excellence j and alfo the fame fimllitudcs, 
images and fubftitutions. 

2. The beft, the compofitions of moft 
value, as far exceeding all other as infinite docs 
finite I are thofe, which by example, precept 
or ftory, teach the means of acquiring eternal 
happinefs, &c. which excite the greater fervency 
of exalted piety and fuperior humanity, and 
more reftrain our vicious paffions and inclina- 
tions; fuch as create the rnoft fenfible, the 
moft lafting impreffions on the mind of piety, 
benevolence, humanity and every good. thing; 
impreffions which produce aflions and regulate 
our lives ; and not like fleeting fhadows paffing 
over fields of corn leave not a trace behind : 
fuch compofitions it is the duty of every one to 
read often at ftatcd and other proper times, 
with the greateft attention pofiible ; and in all 
His aftions to be direfted by them, and from 
thence acquire haljits accordingly. 

Thofe claim the fecond place, which teach 
mankind fomething ufeful to their fupport and 
well-being in this ftate. 

Thirdly, thofe which ftrengthen and improve 
the uriderftandiiig either by example or precept; 
thefe may fometimes be included in the preced- 
ing, but fliould never be purfued' to their 
negleft. v 

And laftly, what will innocently amufe the 
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mlndi and keep it free from Idlenefs and €very 
thing hurtful. 

3* Thus far as to the advantage of the readers, 
but as to the fuperiority of the writers. 

Can the^^ifferent faculties of the mind, per- 
ception, reafon, invention, volition, a£lions of 
the foul on the body ahd moral faculties ; and 
confequently can their allied productions in 
arts, fcience^ and morals be properly conrpared 
together ; utility muft ever be deemed the 
principal fource of excellence; fuperiority in 
this refpefl muft be collefted from the ag- 
gregates of the probabilities multiplied into 
the correfpondent happinefs to be received^ 
^r mifery to be avoided. 

. 4. When nothing of utility occurs ; fuperiority 
ipiuft be left to every one to determine, and it 
will be different in the judgement of different 
perlbns : in reafoning and invention, (excluflve 
of language) as appears to me; it fhould be in- 
fered from the number, novelty and difficulty 
of the propoiitions invented : and the fuperiority 
of each propofition invented, from the number 
and different connections of the Iteps with each 
other ; and their extenfiven6fs and application, 
as far as given by the writer himfelf. 

5. In moft propofition s there is no new ftep 
contained, all the propofitions of Euclid are 
deduced from his axioms and poftulates, i. e. 

afTumed 
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afliimed theorems and problems : moft of the 
propofitions fubje6led to calculus in Natural 
Philofophy are derived from the fame, and the 
few principles before mentioned deduced from 
experience : the truths in logic and moral phi- 
lofophy are founded on fewer principles than 
the abovemehtioned fciences : but though the 
firft principles may be given, the propofitions 
deduced from compounding them in a different 
order muft be deemed new inventions, e. g. the 
propofitions of Euclid,, muft be efteemed new 
inventions though contained in his axioms: 
2. the finding thfe fluxion of an irrational quan- 
tity; and the deducing of a fecond fluxion from 
the firft, in the fame manner' as the firft is 
found from the fluent by Newtpn } the deduc- 
ing the fluxion of an exponential quantity by- 
John Bernoulli; the finding the fluent of an 
irrational compound algebraical fluxion, and 
fome fluents from others by Craig, Bernoulli, 
Newton, Euler, in the Meditationes, and by 
others; the deriving from thence that thefluei\t 
of no fluxion, which contains a fimple divifor 
in the denominator can be expreft in algebrai- 
cal terms by Newton ; and the fame of any 
fluxion, of which the dimenfions of the variable 
quantity in the numerator are lefs than its di- 
menfions in the denominator by i; and the prin- 
ciple of finding when the area, &Ci of an alge- 
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braical curve, can be found by an algebraical 
equation expreffing the relation between the 
area and abfcifs and ordinates contained in 
the Philofophical Tranfaftions of 1763: and in 
the Meditationes ; with many others given by 
Bernoulli, D'Alembert, Euler, Le Grange, and 
others, and in the Meditationes ; muft be deemed 
inventions ; though the firft principles of fluxi- 
ons were before given by Fermat, Barrow, or 
others. 

6. It was (I believe) firft obferved in the Me- 
ditationes, that motion was not neceflary to the 
integration of quantities ; or vi^hich means the 
fame thing, the finding of fluents and fluxions ^ 
for if the parts of an algebraical and geometri- 
cal, or other quantity agree or are always equal 
to each other j then the wholes or integrals will 
be equal. 

7, In a fimilar manner from known princi- 
ples, Taylor and Mommort, &c. found the 
integrals of the two increments x^xxijc^ &c. 

and 5 — • X, X, &c, denoting the fuc- 
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ceflive integrals of at, at, &c. &c. other propo- 

fitions on the fubje£l have been fince added; 

in the Meditationes from fimilar principles, 

are given methods of finding whether the inte* 

gral of any algebraical fandion of one or more 

variable quantities can be found by finite terms 

of 
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of thiem, or logarithms; and correfpondent 
propofitions to moft of the abovementioned 
fluxional added— thefe muft be deemed equally 
new invented propofitions. 

8. The acquifition of fome knowledge depends 
not fo much on reafoning as on experience, i. e. 
trials and obfervations, e.g. geography, which 
defcribes the principal and remarkable places 
and boundaries of countries ; thefe can no\ be v 
fettled by reafon and invention but by aflual 
furveys, and the finding the latitudes and lon- 
gitudes of places 5 their accuracy muft depend 
an the care and fkill of the furveyors ; and 
the excellency of their inftxuments, probably 
invented and made by others: thefe furveys 
or obfervations performed feveral times; and a 
mean of thofe, which to the obferver feem to be 
the beft taken, will generally give a more ac- 
curate refult, than when colle6led from one 
furvey or obfervation only ; unlefs the vigour 
and attention of the mind in the prior be 
remitted: the errata from the inftruments only 
will remain the fame as long as the inftruments, 
and every thing that a6ts on them fo as to 
contribute to the obfervation, remain the fame; 
and the errata of the obfervations arifing from 
thefe different caufes, may be calculated from 
their different errata : the errata from the defi- 
ciency of c^re and ikill muft be fuppofed when 

no 
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no reafon can be affigncd for its erring on one 
(the affirmative) fide^ of a given quantity in 
preference to the negative, to be fometimes on 
the one fide and fometimes on the other; and 
thence in moft cafes the mean of feveral obfer- 
vations will err lefs from the truth, than one 
taken indifcriminately : if an hypothefis was 
affumed for the probability of the happening 
of every erratum ; from the law alTumed may 
be deduced the correfpondent probability of the 
abovementioned mean being contained between 
given limits. 

Similar principles, i.e. the mean of more 
attentive trials and obfervations may be ap- 
plied to the operations of Chemiftry and of 
natural appearances in general, and even of 
the faculties of the mind; for none of our 
faculties are perfefl:, and the firft dedu£i:ion of 
the mind is feldom to be much depended on ; 
fubfequent obfervations or deduflions are gene- 
rally more to be depended on than the preced- 
ing. - 

9. The earth being bounded no where by right 
lines, but conftantly unequally afcending and 
defcending from the horizon ; a fource of inac- 
curacy will thence arife, and confequently fome 
error in the geographical diftance; unlefs the 
exa£t angles of afcent and d^fcent were con* 
itantly taken i but fome inaccuracy in every 

thing 
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thing will occur: the errors in meafuring the 
furface of the earth, generally ftilcd meafuring 
land, will commonly in proportion far exceed 
the errors of the diftances $ moft fields are fel* 
dom nearly level as a plane, but generally 
banky in their different parts j and every fur- 
veyor who is perfcd: matter of the art, may 
by the common mode of meafpring in fome 
cafes confiderably increafe or diminifh the mea« 
fure of them : thus in a field, of which part is 
on one fide. of a hill and part on the other, if a 
line be drawn ftraight as pofiible from a corner 
Qn the one fide to a corner or angle in the 
other; and if perpendiculars may be drawn 
from an oppofite comer to the fame line on the 
different fides of the hill, which in fbme cafes 
will differ in a great proportion, then confe- 
quently the furvey of the land as abovemen- 
tioned may be made to differ in that pro* 
portion: in fomewhat fimilar a manner, if 
banks are contained in* the middle of a field, 
the meafure of the field will differ according as 
the bafes and perpendiculars are drawn : fimi* 
lar principles may be predicated of the bounda- 
ries atid lines drawn to the angles from any 
given points. 

lo. The excellence of hiftory primarily de- 
pends on the truth, number and importance of 
the fa£ts related in it} and fecondarily on its being 

delivered 
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delivered In a natural order and agreeable lan^ 
guage ; wifdom and prudence are learned from 
paft experience and examples of others ; thei 
errors committed by perfons admonifh us to 
avoid fimilar ones, and their fuccefs encourages 
us to purfue their fleps: hiftory teaches the 
lives and manners of men and . their confe- 
quences 5 feigned ftory does the fame, but never 
creates equal attention and confidence, nor fo 
lading an imprefiion. 

1 1. Hiftory and ftory fhould generally proceed 
regularly as to time, phyfics as to caufe and 
effect ; i. e. precedent and fubfequent events^ 
^nd reafoning from known truths to unknov^n. 

12. Writings of Icfler moment, which barely 
concern amufement and not utility or know- 
ledge, have no fixed ftandards of excelknce; 
and can only be faid to be agreeable, pleafing, 
ftriking, or to excite fome other afFeftion i but 
thefe will be different in different perfons^ ac- 
cording to the education, bufinefs, ftudies and 
various occurrences of their lives : principles of 
amufement cannot be generally defcribed, they 
are derived from an innumerable number of 
fources. . 

13. The poet's fancy wanders through the 
whole regions of nature and learning, in fearch 
for fimiles, images, andfubftitutions, ftriking and 
pleating to the mind ; to raife^ exalt and dig* 
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tiify, and fometimes familiarife his iubjefl: 
one fubjeft indeed^ the Supreme and his 
Attributes, , fablimity itfelf, whofe aflioris in 
grandeur, great tiefs, wifdom and goddnefs, 6cc.i 
infinitely ftiperior to the utmoft ftrctch of con- 
ception of thd moft exalted creature s can never 
be raifed by any fimileai, images or fubftitu- 
tions; fothe of bis anions may be ][iarticula* 
j^ifedj and fome brought to our level and ren- 
dered more farhiliar by them i every fiiliile de- 
i)rdres, ndt exalte thi^ fubjed^. 

2. But fhould any (imiles, &c. be deducdd front 
the heathen ftnyfhology i from falihbod, abfur- 
dity, immrofality and impiety F Should an aii^ 
thbr intermix the knowledge of our CJreator and 
Governor with the abfof d and immoral tales of 
the heathen gods and goddcffed, things con- 
tradiftory and ditirely incohfiftent with each 
Other ? if the latter arc introduced as founded 
on truth, d falfhood is afferted 5 but if intro- 
duced as faUe atid impious ilories, fhould they- 
hot be rfejefted ais ftich f What utility can be 
produced by ftudying them, is it not lofs of 
tifiie and filling the mind #ith iihpious and 
immoral ftories tti the cxclufion of ufeful 
knowled^? U not tht Almighty a jealous 
God, has he not cdmmathded us to have no 
other Gods, nor graveti images, nor likenefs^ 
and a^ it ihoukl fecm confcqucntly no great 
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allufioil to any other, nor much attention F 
Would it therefore not be defirable, that heathen 
mythology fhould be condemned to eternal 
oblivion ? I only alk thefe queftions, let others 
determine thcm< 

3, The moft forcible and exalted languagCj 
fimiles^ images and fubftitutions may be proper 
and ufeful, for the exaltation of fublime fub«> 
jefts in poetry; and exciting more fervent 
devotion in pfalms, particularly when they 
have been commonly ufed for that purpofc, and 
in a common tone, the fame tone will gene- 
rally produce fimilar efFefts 5 for the paflionate 
threatenings and denunciations of vengeanccy 
and for many other fubjefts ; but of this let 
every one judge from the effedts produced in 
his own mindrf 

4^ The defcriptiou, images and fubftitutions 
on religious fubjefVs contained in the facred 
writings : viz, on the power, knowledge, wifdom^ 
and goodncfs, (attributes neceffary to the go- 
vernor of the Univerfe, and in fome degree to 
every inferior) ; on the creation, providence, the 
majefty and gloiy of the Supreme; the pride, 
impiety and oppreflion of men, and from thence 
the mifery ; the fwift deftru£tion and defolation 
of cities and countries ; the pleating defcrip- 
tions of univerfal peace and happinefs ; of 
death} the light of the gofpel, falvation of 
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mankind^ refurreftion from the dead, and fu- 
ture judgement; are eminently fuperior to any 
contained in the ancient writers. 

5. In imitations it is preferable to begin our 
ftudy with inftrudtors, books, capital perform- 
ances of eminent men,- and laftly to proceed 
to the. ftudy of nature itfelf, and examine the 
works of others by it : excellence is to be de- 
duced from comparing and obferving the fimi- 
Jitucje, refpmblance and conne£tioh of the feve*- 
ral and particularly the principal '• parts, ap- 
pearances and adions : copy nature in itfelf, 
nor pretend to excel her, by taking • different 
parts from different fubjedls, for they will not 
naturally agree together, and our under- 
ilanding is little able to difcover what is the 
more ufeful and fuperior, otherwife than from 
the moft flrifl adherence to nature. That 
^ork muft be deemed fuperior, which beft 
refembles the original, particularly when it is 
the mofl: beautiful and ftriking in nature, and 
mofl known and excellent in flory, for thpfe 
imitations fhould generally have reference to 
ibmethiQg known ; and that mofl ^ pleafing 
which beft copies nature in her moft beautiful 
^nd graceful form and drefs-^r-?fuperiority in 
imitation, in utility muft be determined from 
experience and reafon ; beauty, grace and other 
f[^e^ions as before faid, have no fixed ftandard, 
, . - Y 2 bu^ 
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but are derived from conformable f^^elings it^ 
feqfation and utility. 

6. Perfons of fuperior faculties may in fomq 
refpefts from their own fenfatlons judge fome- 
|;hing of the cpri'efpondent ones pf beings of 
inferior ; but on the reyerfe, perfons of inferior 
faculties can never determine concerning the 
jfenfations of perfons of fupieripr ; e. g. a ^ine 
ni^y appear crooked to a perfon of a micrefeo* 
pic^ but ftraight to one of a common eye ; the; 
former by hi^ reafonipg faculties can prove; 
|be appearance of the ftrasghtnefs to the 
common eye, but the latter can never <ie« 
monftrate tbp crooked appearance to the mir 
crofcopic; fomething fino^ilar ieems probable 
concerning colour and other qualities; an<i| 
j^milar truths naay bexoncluded of all the ienfes 
and faculties. 

7. In natviral pha^nomena, as before mention* 
ed, the ian^e caufes produce the fame efFe£]^ss 
j^ut on the contrary, iimilar elFscts may proceed 

ifrom different caufes : in life and manners the 
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|ame eSe£ts may proceed from different caafes 1 
and alfp, in vohintary a£lions, the fame caufes 
may prodiAce different: effects; wljience hom few 
voluntary cau^ is prodiiced a certainty of the 
effe^Sj but dii$scen|: degrees of probability) 
tfhe caufes of our a6iions generally are ancf 
ought to be> a confideration of future probable 

eventSi 
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(cyents, as to happinefs and miferyi agreeable 
and difagreeable. 

8. Ip a fyftem pf life and manners all different 
caufes. circumftancesi aftions and relations^ not 
only when f^parately, but when affociated any 
hpw ]:Qg9ther, happening to 4iffvent perfons 
l^t all ag^s i pQiTcil of all different tempers^ dif^ 
pofitions and habits } in the y^iripus pillions and 
ftztcs of health J of mind and body i and endued 
$yith thp various knowledge of manufactures, 
arts a|id fcienges^ of life and manners; and en« 
tertaining the di^erent principles of religion* 
inorality and policy i and fiinil^rly to nations $ 
l^re to be confidered^ ^nd the ufual confequen- 
pes deduced} they niay be claffed under general 
principles; the confequences or effects can be 
deduced only from paft experience and obfer- 
yations of (^milar Qnes : and thence innumer^ 
able ftpries amufing, inftru£tive and ufef ul^ may 
be framed. 

Frpm hencej, namely experience ; from rea- 
fon^ and advice,, precept and example of others 
inay be colIe6]^ed> the caufes moft likely to pro^ 
duce 4ny effe^s igk life and manners; froni 
lyhence and the avoiding all temptations to 
every tluug b9d9 ^Q^ promoting with zeal aU 
tendencies to good ai^ions^ from keeping good 
and avoiding bad cpn^pany may be deduced the 
cure and reformation of all bad thoughts. 
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worjds^ a£Hons and ciiftpqis ; afid thp promoliori 

pf every good. , 

• • • 

ON TASTE^ 

« 

I. Our aflions, our inclinations and' tafte, 
ftould be direftcd by morality/ utility ,^ eafe and 
convenience; regard being had to future as weH 
as prefent; if our tafte, our inclination be per- 
verted in contradi6lion to thefe principles, it 
fhould be cornefted and amended agreeable to 
them 5 but in matters where the abovementioned 
principles are liot concerned ; where we have 
jio ftandard of determining either from nature 
or reafon; our afl:ions, tafte and inclinations 
iare generally and properly fubjcfted to habit, 
and fafhion and education generally conformr 
able to It ; the former cannot , be removed 
without fome difficulty and uneafy feelings; 
and a complaifance arifing in fbme degree 
from" benevolence, creates a pleafure in aft- 
ing and reducing even our inclination and 
tafte in conformity to the fafhion, i. e. to that 
of the generality of the perfons we are con* 
verfant with ; but faftiion founded on, no prin- 
ciple of utility will vary with time, and cahnot 
he deemed perpetual^ a tafte, or aSions in op* 
pofition to the faftiion, will commonly appear 
aUkward and difagreeabl?. 
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6. It his been controverted, whether our faftc 
in fijbje6ls of no great utility (hould be direfted 
by the faftiion of the ancients or the moderns? 
on fuch fubjeft^ men will generally pleafc 
themfelves} fome pei^fons from education, 
regard to antiquity, or the pride of . literature, 
will prefer the ancients; others from com- 
pl^ifance, will conform to the taflfc of the 
prefent time. 

3. If it be feid that our tafte fhould 
always be fubjefted to nature : nature pofiei^ 
little order, unlefs required by utility; (he 
places vegetables in ^ foils proper for their 
nouriihment and increafe in an mfinite variety^ 
and confequently in very little order ; it being 
her intent, that man (hould cukivjate the^grdund 
in the manner moft ufeful and pleafant to him- 
felf: but in every thing that utility requires^ 
nature invariably follows its direction. 

- Similarly (hould be the tafte of man, when 
no ftandard from nature or reafon, even ta 
a diftant utility can .be deduced; a great, per« 
haps an equal latitude may be allowed; and 
fa(hion, inclination, habit or aflbciation, be^ 
come the ftandard : by aflbciation what is of- 
fcnlive to one fenfe, becomes difagreeable to- 
others, and even to the recolleftion. 

4. If it be advanced that our tafte (hould 
be dire6led by a pleafant fenfation or feeling, 

agreeably 
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agreeable acquired aifoci^tions ; a conformity 
to fome defign or appearances of diftant atilityj' 
grandeur, beauty and novelty, or flnne other 
caufe : in the fornier, oar 6wh fenfaticfns, feel- 
itgs Mid afTociations m\i& direft irsi and in 
the latter i our fenfatiohs^i judgtnent and rea(bn« 
5« In writing the fentiments ihduld foUoW 
^ach other in a regular dnd coiine^led order; 
it being advantageous both to the underftanding 
and memory r they fhould proceed from the 
origin in the natural order, to the coHclnfion erf 
the ftoryi fi'om tb^ caui6 to the efFe^t: another 
tule, that feeling (eems to indicate^ is^ that they 
ihould prdccaed from ttunga lefs fdeafing, ana 
lower, to inore pkafiiig and exalted ; from nmi^ 
ters of lefs importance, to others of mote i for 
if they proceed in the contrary w^y, the expco- 
iations will firft be raifed to a higher pitch, and 
then the miiid will be difappcinted on their be- 
ing depreft : in many things the nlind become^ 
^eary, and requires an exaltatidn of the fub^' 
}e6ts to keep it in an e^ual, pr raife it as it pro-<^ 
teeds to a fbperior tenor ; hence it is generally 
pledfed with any unexpefled pleafingnefs or ex- 
(:ellence, unleife counteracted by ibme contrary 
feelings 
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ON THE STRENGTH OP THE FACULTIES 
, OF THE MINDS AND BODIES OF MEN OF 
THE PRESENT, .COMPARED WITH THOSE. 
OF FORMER AGES. 

1. The moderns can with eafe underftand 
all the knowledge, propofitions or arguments 
delivered by. the. ancients, and when underftood 
fee the truth or falfehood of them s it equally^ 
appears from what has been publifhed by the 
ancients, that they could as eafily have under-^- 
flood thofe, which haye (ince been difcovered by. 
the moderns. 

2. The ancients invented propofitions of 
equal difficulty in mathematics, in various arts 
and fciences; s^nd made as rational obfervations: 
Qu the lives and manners of men, as thofe fince 
adduced by the moderns: may we not there* 
lore conclude that no proof can be afligned for 
the fuperiority of the mental faculties of th^ 
qne to the other. 

3. The firft principles of allJcnowledge may. 
be deemed the obfervations of experience, and 
liot the deductions of reafon; hence every faft 
not deducible frpm others before known, may 
be efteemed a firft principle ; the more particu^ 
lars included in it, the more general the prin- 
ciple : it is reafonable to fuppofe, that thofe in 
l^e ^loft nece^Tary and ufeful fciences would bq 

Z. • firfl; 
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firft learnt, either from nature pr infpifa|:;pn j 
and confeqviently \>t given by the. ancients; in 
experimental phiilofophy, the bbfervations fhould 
if poflil?le be fubjedled to calculus, or no great 
advances can bp expefted from them; in later 
times, Kepler difcpvered the areas defcribed in 
equal times round the fun, by the fame primaty 
j^fanet tp be equal i and the fquares ^f the pe« 
fipdical times to Vary as the dubes of tht mean 
diflahces of the planet^ ftbm the fun, which hd 
found to be fituated in the focus of the ellipftl 
defcribed by them. From whence ha? been de- 
duced almoft the >yhole of the prefent excelletlf: 
fyfteta of phyfical aftronomy. 

4* It ihould Teem probable reafqnin^ a priori} 
that rational piety, benevolence, humanity^ ttu^ 
magnanimity and heroifm of mind, refigilatiotl 
to the divine will ahd obediert<5e to its c6m^ 
mands would be fuperidi:} and the a€tidhs of 
mankind more yirtuetis ^nd lefs vicious fince 
the publicatipn of chriftianity, as the former 
jire excited, and the l&tter reftralned by argu* 
ihents of fuperior force ^nd prqbabilityi othet^ 
\Vife regard to future, to infinite happiqels, an4 
to the avoiding pf mifery, has little inflpencQ 
on the a£lions of man. 

5. All mephanical bodies^ fp&Ce and time, 
ienfatiolis and mental faculties,, muft be fup« 
pofcd nearly, if tiot perfe£bly £oritQ>pndent ii^ 

tlieic 



iheii* properties and relations iit the prefent to 
What they v^ere in former ages. 

6- The ftrength of the body and iM fectiltks 
in pail times; cannot fo fatisfaclorily be deter« 
mined $ as we have few proofs to be depended 
on, of the height, meaftire, fpeed, weight ahd 
force of men of former times ; this is fbme^ 
what furprifinrg, ad the height^ meafure and 
fpeed, can eafily be fettled^ eithj^i* from knoWA 
diflances and time, or as is now known ffoiil 
the ipacfe a body falls through in a giveh tinfe 3) 
and the weight and fbrce may be deduced frotA 
the weight of a determined meafure of any 
known body ; but it may require man^y experi- 
ineiits and meafures td affix the Aandard as td 
the medium^ and perhaps the ancient phijofd*^ 
phers were not fo much giveii to meafures and 
talcutations as the modern ^ 

To reafon from the little knowledge w* 
poiTefs on the fub)e£t: i. The generality of 
men lite in the prefent time, nearly to the fame 
period that they lived ibmt thoufand yeard 
ago; but is it hot probable, that if their bodily 
ifcrength had been weakened by difeafe. Sec*; 
they would not in general have attained to the 
fame period of life ? 

2. If we compare the ftreijgth of men of the 
pf^nt times, with thofc of fome ages imme^ 
diately precfdtngi txperience will not difcover 
a difference* 

2S a 3. If 
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3. If wc argue from liufbandry and other 
works to be performed for the ncccflary ufes of 
life, we fhall not conclude them greatly une- 
qual; but nature to every living being allows 
hot only the ftrcngth, which is abfolutely nc* 
belTary for its common fupport and preferva* 
tion 5 but fuperadds much more for its conveni* 
ence, eafe and pleafure; otherwife too much 
fatigue would generally enfue* 

4. No fuperiority of greatnefs of body can 
be collected from the remaining Egyptian 
mummies. 

5. If we reafon from the works known and 
l-emaining, we fhall conclude the building^i ca« 
nals, &c« of the prefent age in general ro be 
fuperior to thofe of the pafti both in utility 
and greatnefs: but if from the pyramids of 
Egypt, or fome few particular monuments, &c. 
of great ftrufture ; it may be anfwered, that un- 
der the fame circumftances, the fame tyranny 
and o'ppreffion exercifed by one nation or 
people on another, &c« equal works would be 
produced. 

6. Hence by reafoning from experience of what 
has been done or happened, (extraordinary in- 
terpofitions of providence excepted) no differ* 
cnce can be adduced of the mental and bodily . 
faculties of men in the prefent and pafl: times; 
and probably the faculties and properties of 

man« 
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man, of the refpective animals, of vegetable* 
and foffils in future, will not differ widely in 
the fame circumftances from correfpondent ones 
in the prefent day. 

7. In the prefent greater application and 
ftudy is neceffary to become an adept in arts 
and fcienc?s than in ancient times; as the mo- 
derns have difcovered many new fciences and 
carried the knowledge of the ancients to a 
much greater extent, and accuracy 5 it is necef- 
fary therefore for that purpofe not only to learn 
the inventions of the ancients but alfo the ad- 
ditional ones of the moderns : thus far as to 
knowledge; but as to languages the ancients fcl- 
dom and perhaps never learned any languages 
from books only; but from the converfe of 
others^ in the fame manner as every one 
learns the language of his native country; 
the Hebrews and the Greeks originally 
only learned their own language, or the 
latter in fome very few cafes their own and 
the Egyptian ; the Latins, their own and the 
Greek ; but in modern times the literati gene- 
Tally from books only, learn fevcral languages, 
fometimes unneceffarily, in addition to their 
own : the road to knowledge through any but 
the native language, is round about, ufelefs 
and unpleafant, laborious, and rarely in the 
acquifition of any ufeful knowledge, but of 
divinity and commerce purfued, 

8. The 
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^. The modem inventio'ri bH pfiifiting has 
tendered the means of acquiring languages bf 
books more generally diffufed and more eafily 
procurable^ A moderate fcholar in the prefent 
time on the whole, is probably fuperior in 
fcience» to the itioft learned of the ancients. . 

9. The moderns generally excel in manufao^ 
tures and arts; thciy commonly examine thcf 
truths reafon and principles of tlungs iii every 
fcience (mathematics excepted) more to thi 
bottom (if I may u(e the etpreflion)! their 
principal languages are more accommodated 
to converfe; the underftanding, and acquifi-** 
tion of knowledge ; bdng more plain, eafy and 
natural in oppolitioii to the more inverted^ 
difficult and figurative, of feme of the anci* 
ents. Some moderns from obfcure paflage$, 
which conftrued in their utmoft ejttent mean 
very little^ or nothing; would conchide the 
ancients to be pofleft of knowledge far be- 
yond arty thing contained in them ; and whic& 
is expreiily contradicted by the great^/t abfur-*^ 
dities of the feveral authors, oti the lame fub^ 
}t&$i proving not only their own ignorance^ 
but the prejudice of fuch modern wiiters. 

10^ An argument in contradiSion to the opU 
nion before mentioned, has been pubiifhedt 
viz. mankind by their luxury and vice render 
their progeny we^ery *nd confequentfy every 
fucceeding generation vn)l be weaker tk^n the 

precede 



preceding : arguments deduced a priorf, an4 
not from expcrieiijie, in fuch niattcrs are feldonj 
iconclUfiire ; thii grg^ment fuppofes every man 
to prodtlce a progeny, of which none are 
jftronger and more healthful than himfelf j but 
jthis is contrary tp expetlferice: a prpfligate, 
jdifeafed and debilitated man, wiil probably 
generate childtetl difotdered and weak j but 
the children, grandchildren, &c, will either 
(die, or . by i'egular living and healthful 
Food, weat qui: the weaknefs and difeafe, and 
f-eftore thp former hpalth and ftrength j fuch a 
powef 6f rpftpi*atipn prevails in man j whence 
human nature genctally vibrates between cer- 
tain limits neceflary to its exiftence, anions, 
^lifinfefs and eafe: the generality of mankind 
in evfery country live moderately regular, either 
by n'cceflity or choice j there are very many in- 
ftances of perfons of regular lives at an age 
between feventy and eighty, and confequently to 
be fiippofed weak in body, begetting, thildren 
iwhich became ftrong and healthful perfons^ 

ii. Some poets have deftribed men of pre- 
ceding ages, as poffefling double the ftrcngtl^ 
of the fucceeding j a d^fcription, which renders 
it very probable, that the authors lived fevcra| 
ages after the fubje^^s on which they wrote, 
i^vhich may in feme degfefe account for the cre- 
^j? they gave to the faUe* ridiculous and im. 
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pious ftorieis pf their gods ^n^ goddefles^ and 
^ven of Jupiter their ftrqngeft ^od, and inde-r 
pendent S^pfeaic, whofe will w^s fvippofed fate, 
^nd who commands all tilings i fpr thf wifdom 
commonly affigncd tp theia is foUy, the a£lions 
vices, and power yvcakn^f^*^ not much fupe« 
jfior are the tales of the herpes ^nd their 
^ia^tl^s ; fuch as cannot happen in the prefen^ 
tin^eSt ^nd therefore ufelefe and uninterefting 5 
^nd fuch as nevgr l^appened in any former 
time> and therefore falf? and abfurd: equally 
tmqatural and abfurd are the many feigned 
creatures thie various (as contrary to reafon and 
experience) pfoduft^ons of a luxuriant imagir 
nation, 

i^. In the fame manner as the great Bacon 
in kis wifdom of the ancients fometimes pror 
ceeds, whofe attention is generally fixed on 
creating fimilitud?, may almoft ^ny one thing 
be deduced froni any otherj by genius and fuln 
tility; he too often delivers obfcure wifdoov 
confiding much of iiinilcs, and fubflitutions ; 
j{n4 fre<juently gives cpnjeftureSj npt proofs. 
Ferfons muft b?ive been highly abfurd to hav? 
delivered and concealed the plaineft truths in 
the mqft obfcure aenigmas. However it muft 
1t)e acknowledged, that the ancients were much 
given to deliver their knowledge in far fetched 
^llufions^ 

13. ThQ 
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13. The Iliad, the Odyfley, the Mntid con- 
tain fafts, moft of which are felf-apparently 
falfe; but when fuch unnatural fafts are con- 
tained, it evidently follows from the internal 
evidence, that fancy not truth was the objeft of 
importance with the writers, and thence every 
fa£t built on the relation of fuch authorities 
only muft be deemed if we reafon concerning 
them, in the fame manner as concerning 
pthers, more probably falfe than true; and 
the whole po?ms, the creatures of fertile 
imaginations ; add to this, fo little external 
evidence can be adduced in favour of the outr 
lines even of Homer's poems, and fuch feems 

from the above reafon, the diftance of time 
between the fiege of Troy and the writing of 
them,- as to render the oral teftimony of every 
fad: imperfeft and uncertain, and the relations 
of moft of them afluredly falfe. 

Thefe confiderations of the internal and 
external evidence muft create a doubt, if not a 
difbclief of every fa6t contained in the before 
mentioned poems, which is not corroborated 
by other authorities. 

14. The intended moral of Homer's Iliad, 
has been faid to be: " delirant Reges, pleftun- 
tur Achivi r but does this appear from Homer? 
for he never utters fuch a political maxim j he 
pnly invokes a goddefs to fing the anger qf 
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PcHde$ Achilles, which proved dcftruftive to 
the Grecians, and which deftru6lion (he after- 
wards mentions) was produced by Jvipiter to 
confer honour on Achilles, in compliance with 
the petition of Thetis : the Iliad, the Odyfley 
the ^neid feem only to contain tales amufing 
to the mind, and to have no moral nor ufeful 
defign; unlefs that of encouraging facrifices 
to the gods, which are generally inculcated as 
a duty 5 and the offering of them reprefented 
as fortunate, and their negledl puniftied : the 
difpofition of mind which produces piety, is 
commendable, when fincere, though errone- 
ous ; the worftiip of the Supreme founded oa 
rational and confident principles is certainly 
the moft fclblime moral, that human nature 
can^devife: thefe poems were probably founded 
on the mythology and tales of the times •, but 
I muft refer it to others s how far the fpending 
of years in learning fuch tales is ufeful and 
expedient? Truth and nature in all ages are 
the fame; real excellence in one age, will be 
the fame as in another. 

15. The ancients excelled in oratory, in 
pleading of caufes *; it was the principal em- 
ployment of many the moft diftinguifhed for 
abilities : in this the language and the arguments 
are to be confideredj the language whether 
delivered to the people, the fenate, or the judge, 

ought 
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ought to be the moft clear and perfpicuous; 
the only ufe of it is to exprefs the fentiments s 
if the fame fentiments delivered in the fame 
order are clearly underftobd, tKey will have the 
fame force and convi(Slion on any rational mind, 
whatever may be the words which exprefs 
them s and anfwer all the purpofe intended s for 
the fentiments, not the words are confidered. 

1 6. With regard to the fentiments, the anci- 
ents and moderns are fituated on a level as to 
the advantages : no knowledge, no arguments 
are neceffary; but what are derived from the 
caufe in difpute, and its circuraftances applied 
to the general principles of juftice, humanity 
and expediency or policy; the laws of the 
country and of nations : of thefe, perfons of 
equal abilities and applications in all times 
could judge and determine equally : to compare 
them together, write down all the fa£ts con- 
tained in any of the orations of the ancients, 
and proprio Marte, deduce the difierent argu* 
ments refulting for and againft the queflian, 
and the apparent probability ; they will gene- 
rally be found fuch as are contained in the 
oration ; but if any arguments of much force 
fhould he omitted, it argues a weaknefs of the 
underftanding or attention in the one or other : 
in the arguments for and againft the quef^ion, 
may be faid to be (Contained all the real force 
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of the caufe ; and what remains is to enforce 
them on the minds of the judges, i. e. to bring 
them forcibly and clearly home to their judge- 
ments and bofoms. 

1 7. The different parts of pleading are faid 
to be the narration of the caufe, the proof, the 
confutation of the oppofite, and the enforce- 
ment of the arguments. 

The force and ftrength of arguments will 
generally be concluded agreeable to paft expe- 
rience. 

« 

X 

ADDENDA ON TIME, SPACE AND FEEL- 
INGS, &C. 

1. Time only means preceffion and fuc- 
celfion: fpace, didance and its one, two or 
three dimenfions, length, breadth and depth; 
motion fuggells a fourth dimenfion, a quantity 
as great in proportion to a folid, as a folid to a 
furface; and imagination innumerable. To 
proceed downwards, points have been fuppofed 
in different ratios to each other; and in the 
Philofbphical Tranfaftions the point in which 
a globe touches a plain has been deduced fr6m 
reafoning equal to a line : by imagination and 
iimilar reafoning, points may be deduced of 
different dimenfions. 

2. Time appears to man longer, as the con- 
tinuance of the fame ideas or fuccedion of 

different 
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different feem longer : a gi^en time appears 
longer, when an uneafy feeling or painful fen- 
fation principally continues in the mind ; and 
' t^e fhorter as the oppofites prevail : when there 
is no idea ki the mind, as in found fleep, there 
is no perceptible time j and when none but 
agreeable ones, the time feems fhort, and wc 
wifti for the lengthening of it ; but in this ftate 
wearinefs will occur, and the time feems ulti- 
tnately long, till fleep recruits the fpirits — on 
this principle, the more happy andlefs mifer- 
able the fituation of beings, fuch as man, the 
ihorter to them the appearance of time : frbm 
hence no meafure of it can be adduced, nor 
even from the fucceffion of our ideas, for we 
never enumerate the number of ideas which 
fucceed each other; nor if we did, could we tell 
the time, for every idea does not remain an 
equal time before it is fucceeded by another. 

3. Time is ^generally meafured by us frotn 
the motion of bodies, fpace from meafures of 
diftances, angles and time. 

4. Feelings differ in ftrength, in force and 
violence, in being pleafing, difpleafing or uneafy, 
agitated, deprelTed and in various other ways : 
when pleafing feelings and fenfations are con- 
tinued for a length of time, they create happi- 
nefs j.and when difpleafing and painful, mifery, 
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5. Sen rations contain pleafurc and pain; fceU 
ing, joy and grief j joy arifes from pleafing, 
grief from difpleafing and uneafy feeiings : by 
pain in feeling, is often meant a great uneaii-» 
nefs; feelings cannot be diftingulfljed by a 
great degree of refemblaBcej nor frpro ^nnn-^ 
ciation only, fimilar ones produced. 

6. In fome cafes the recolleftion of the 
caufes, which produce them, will create 'fimi'- 
lar but more weak feelings on the mind for 9 
confiderable times but commonly after a ihort 
time, the memory of their exiftence only re^ 
mains from a recoUe6lion of their caufes and 
cfFedts, and of the viplence of them* 

7. The mind in violent feelings or paffions 
feldom much notices any thing, that has no 
relation to the paflion ; but if it does notice any 
thing elfe, it generally creates a relation, or re- . 
fers it to them, • 

8. As the mind can only refleft on one fub- 
je6i: at once, fo only one paflion can exift in it 
during the fame time 5 but when more agitate 
the mind together, it conftantly recurs fro^n one 
to the other, and generally dwells principally 
on the moft violent. 

9. Strong and violent feelings from fimilar # 
caufes, commonly produce fimilar effects on the 
language, the ad^ions, the voice and counte- 
nance of man; we generally rcafon from the 
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caufe to the effect, and dmp the intermediate 
feeling: every man therefore in fome degree 
judges of the feelings of others from his own ; 
and alfo on the effefls of firhilar paflions : by 
fome caufes or feelings, men are rendered more 
benevolent, by others more cruel; and fo of 
other paffions. » 

lo. From what has been faid, it appears that 
the effefl of each pallion and feeling may gene- 
rally be known from a man's experience of it 
in himfelf, e. g. Anger in the firft moment 
commonly produces threatenings, and a defire 
of correfpoyident revenge, which goes beyond 
the bounds of prudence ; and is foon repented 
of on moral and other confiderations, or 
from afoft anfwer given: the anger returns on 
a frefli provocation with correfpondent force, 
and is (imilarly repented of, 

2. Love and grief for the death of a dearly 
beloved objeft prey on the mind, and like 
madnefs keep almoft fole pofleffion for a long 
time, perhaps to fome degree through life : the 
thoughts in the former, will be on the perfec- 
tions and fear of lofing the objeft ; in the lat- 
ter, on the lofs, the dear conncdlion formerly 
fubfifting, and reciprocal good offices 5 and in 
both c^fcs pungent forrow for any thing, by 
which we fuppofe ourfelves to have difpleafed ; 
and in the former, ardent wiflies to pleafe. 

The 
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The mind agitated by thefe paffions, in ab^ 
fence of the objeft, feeks folitude to refleft on 
its own feelings. In a (imilar manner may the 
caufes and efFe<5ls of all the paflions be enume* 
rated. 

11. Violent paflions feldom continue long, 
their violence exhaulls itfelf and produces fleep> 
the fweet compojfer of all feelings; whereas 
flrong but not violent paflions keep the mind 
too much wakeful, and often continue a long 
time. Violent or ftrong or depreft feelings 
agitating the mind for a long time, without 
fleep or intermiflion, generally produce mad* 
ncfs. 

12. The fame feeling may be pleafing and 
agreeable on fome accounts, and difpleaflng and 
difagreeable on others ; and fimilarly vary in 
all different ways; or change by innutnerable 

caufe5. 

13. Similar feelings may add force to each 
other, but different ones diminifh the force of 
each by withdrawing the attention in fome de- 
gree from it ; and piuch more qppofite coun-f 
terafl each other; the weaker diminifhes the 
ftrength of the Wronger : the paflions may 
therefore be leflfened by ufing every means of 
producing others of a different or contrary na- 
ture ; or if pofllible finding fome means of re. 
moving the caufe or gratifying it. 

14. Repe- 
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14- Repetition of fimilar feelings often di- 
hiinifhes the attention to them by others inter- 
mixing, and thence deftroys their foree. A 
perfon of great fympathy by being conftantly 
iifed to objeds of diftrefs, becomes callous in 
iimilar cafes; as a judge, a phyficiaUj or fur- 
geon, &;c.; this is wifely ordained by nature, 
for were it otherwife, every humane perfon ia 
fuch neceffary flations would become miferable 
by exercifes of humanity. 

15. Senfations of the different fenfes occur- 
ring and a6lions regularly performed at ftated 
times become neceffary ; and the want or 
defHciency of them at thofe times^ create dif- 
agreeable fen fations:fomething fimilar is true 
of the feelings, for though repetition without 
much attention diminifhes their force^ yet the 
deficiency of that repetition produces uneafi-^ 
hefs ; hence^ cuflom and habit influence our 
obedienccj and hence we fhould guard againft 
cveiy vice, againft reading immoral ftories un- 
iefs with abhorrence, againft inhumanity^ felfifh- 
nefs, &c.; thefe deprefs human nature, and render 
lis miferabl^ both in this ftate of exiftence and the 
next ; and leffen our hatred to vice, and regard 
to virtue : vicious habits take fuch hold of the 
toind as not to be fubdued without the greateft 
difficulty, though they tend to mifery and de- 
ftrudion ; but generally example will jfiicceed 

JB b better 
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better than precept, and alfo the abhorrence 
excited by refleiling with energy on the evil 
and mifery produced by them, and the ufing 
every means of reftraint poffible, and every 
provocation and incitemeht to adlions of a 
contrary nature, will tend to the fub}e€lion. 

i6. Pious and benevolent feelings and incli- 
nations may be increafed by attention to their 
caufes and cffefts j by reading and hearing of 
examples of piety and virtue exciting in us 
fervent emotions of duty and benevolence ; and 
by examples of their oppofites producing ab- 
horrence and deteftation 5 by reading pious, 
moral and religious books, &c.: thefe diflferent 
a^s and fentiments will exalt and improve each 
other- 

17. It being in the power of man to vary, 
. to exalt, or debafe his feelings by his own ino^e 
of afting, and confequently by the underftand- 
ing and will ; he becomes the fubjeft of moral 
government ; and his feelings, thoughts, words 
and^ aftions, ftiould be governed by conveni- 
ence, civility, decency, reafon, morality and re- 
ligion, e, g. 

!• The violent paflions fliould be prevented 
or reftrained by arguments of utility, precepts of 
mprality and chriftianity and their confolation : 
the not reftrairiing thefe paffions, adds to their 
increafe and frequency. 

2, Moral 
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2. Moral and chrifti^n duties may be im- 
proved j by paying thp ftrifteft attention to a 
Regular difcharg^ of them with the greateft in-' 
jtegrity and fincerity : e. g. we (hould tal^c care 
to fulfil every juft engagement in the fenfe thaf 
we meant to promife, bona fide, without any 
(collufion of mind whatever 5 promifes made qon- 
trary to morality and religion are confequently 
void, ^nd miftakes (hould be reftified from prin- 
piple^ of benevolence and publick utility : in 
levery a6^ion of our lives, the laft generally of 
the greateft importance, the difpofal of our ef- 
fedi9 at deaths we (Ixould be adtuated by princir 
pies of juftice; our juft debts and proper fune#> 
fal expences fhould be paid ; and the refidue 
difpore4 of according to the claims of relation^ 
ihip, gratitude for favours received, friendftiip^ 
charity, &c.: the claims of children from pa* 
fents^ and parents frpm child|:en, unlefs for^** 
feited by bad behaviour, are very eminicntly 
fuperior to the claims of other relations ; are 
not all children equally related to their parents, 
and from thence have an equal f^laiin on them^ 
regard being had to the age, at which they 
become ppffeft of the property left, and in. fome 
cafes to confideratipns of private or public^ 
utility ? Is not injuftice pn the death bed> on 
leaving the world, in the laft and often the moft 
important a6l of life, originating from pride, of 
^he moft ferioi^s concern. 

B b ^ 18. Thq 
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i8. The feelings of piety, humility, grati- 
tude and fobriety, may be exalted by reflefting 
on the power, wiftlorh and goodnefs of the 
Supreme} on our owo un>yorthinefs and no- 
thingnefs, being framed from duft and afhes ; 
0n the benefits received, publick as well as pri- 
vate; on our creation, prelervation , on remif- 
iion of fins by repentahce towards God, and 
belief in jefus Chrift ; on grace, and on the 
hoptes of eternal glory in a' future ftate, accord- 
ing to our behaviour in this. 

19. Thefe refledions with prayers, thankf^ 
givitigs and petitions, agreeable to them offered 
at ftated and not unfrequent times, and always 
with energy of foul ; will create devout, habitual 
and virtuous habits of duty j and cbunteraSfc 
pvery vicious inclination. 

20. The cauies of feelings of duty repeated 
at ftated times, even without much attention, 
will on deficient repetition excite an uneafy dif- 
pofition of mind, 

21. The energy of mind rtiay by degrees ex- 
cite fervency of devotion equal to the paflions, 
and reduce the paflioris to feelings of inferior 
force. 

22. May the time come, when nation (hall 
no rhore wage war with nation ; when mankind 
ftiall perform their refpeftive duties in their 
feveral (lations j and when they (hall incite each 

• other 
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other to every devout, good and moral action j 
and all fhall treat each other as brethren, and join 
in promoting their mutual happlnefs, both here . 
and hereafter. • 

23. Inferior feelings produftive only of 
amufement to the mind, generally pais away 
like fhadows, as foon as the objedl is removed : 
of this fort may be fublimity, beauty, dignity, 
grace, and all flight feelings; when not con- 
ne6i:ed with tef ror, paffion or utility ; but thefe 
may by repetition, fafliion, cuftom or fome 
other caufe or humour influencing the mind, 
take fuch hold as to become its principal objeft^ 
and produce conformable efFefts. 

24. The caufes of feelings and their efFeftar 
9re aflbciated together, as Ibund by nature or 
accidents. 

I. To conclude this fubjeft, reafbn and uni- 
yerfal experience proclaim every thing exifting 
to have a correfpondent caufe : no argument^ 
no experience ever indicates a probability, and 
I may even add a poflibility j that works of the 
greateft: power, wifdom and goodneis can come 
into exifl:ence, can be con{):antly fupported by 
weaknefs, ignorance and malevolence^^ and what 
is inferior to the greateft weaknefs and the 
greateft ignorance by nothing: a propofition 
fcontradiftory in itfelf 5 which never can be cre- 
dited but by idiotifm or madnefs: there muft 
neceflarily be as much power, wifdom aujd good- 

nefs 
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nefs contained in the cauie $8 in the efFefts | 
and generally may be concluded much (unlef^ 
CQntradi£):ed by weaknefs and ignorance conr 
tained in them)^ and in the Creator of the Uni- 
verfe inEnitely more: from liim eycry thing 
elfe, mediately or immediately ^-eceived cxift- 
ence, every thing depends j he is our fupport, 
pur.ilay, our benefadtor. Lord and God. 

2. Chance is a word, which has relation to 
knowledge and ignorance, and not to beings or 
fubftances ; to affirm that any thing came by 
chancp is an improper expreffion, and mean^ 
only that we are to Tome degre6 ignorant how 
it came; but all paturp, the power, wifdon^ 
and goodnefs contained in all its works, pro- 
claim aloud with certainty their Creator infi- 
nitely powerful, wife and good. 

3. Has not the Almighty Creator and Qo- 
yernor given laws for the diredion of our 
thoughts and a£tions ? 

May not laws be equally promulgated by 
the eftabliihed conftitutiqn of things (a gene- 
ral language) as by words ? The Almighty hag 
publifbed tl^c laws of inanimate things, which 
collected from juft obfervations never deceive i 
has he not alfo given laws to beings endued 
y^ith freedom of will and underflanding, laws 
to dire6l. their thoughts and voluntary actions I 
Or is it a thing indifferent in whatever manner 

a ratio- 
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a rational being a6ls ? Is no preference to be 
given to fome aftions or modes of afling before 
others? Does not all mankind agree in com- 
mending gratitude for benefits received^ and 
folliciting their continuance by petition and 
prayer; and in praifing every benevolent ac- 
tion, which promotes a particular or general 
good 5 and in reprobating every thought or ac- 
tion contrary to them ? From thefe general 
principles, the acknowledged voice of all man- 
kind, can from human underftanding be de- 
duced natural religion, piety, humanity and 
temperance ? But has the Almighty eftabliihed 
laws by the whole rational creation underftbod 
and aflfented to, of good and evil ; and do not 
all mankind agree in annexing rewards to what 
are deemed good actions and punifhment to 
evil ? Do not all legiflators annex rewards and 
punifhments to the performance and breach 
of their laws; without which the promul- 
gation of them would be folly: has the Su- 
preme eftabliftied univerfal laws through the 
univerfe, and will he not reward or punifh their 
performance or tranfgreffion ? Shall they never, 
be enforced? Has he not further ii;iftilled irt 
every mind, a general belief of a future ftate of 
rewards and punifhments; a belief which al- 
ways affords pleafure, in the performance of 
what is believed to be a good action, and for* 

row 
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row or rcmorfe in what is bdieved an evil 
one. — Thefe principles are as general in the 
rational creation, as the laws pf matter in 
the inanimate one; and will the God of truth 
deceive us in the one, more than in the 
other ? 

5, He is our comforter and friend in every 
^ffli£tion and temptation, in every place and 
tvery time j from whom we receive every bleffing 
in this life; and from his power andgoodnefs 
derive our hopes of future exiftenc? and happi-^ 
xieist hopes, that afford us a conilant fource 
of confolation in our paifage through this 
world and death ; the bare fuppofition of 
their falfity when reflefted on with energy, 
creates in every mind, extreme dread and hor-^ 
ror : an affured belief of fuch hopes, would 
make us account every thing of this world but 
dung. 

6. Every animal is defirous of continuance 
in life, and efteeras it fome degree of bappi- 
nefs; analogous to this, muft not every ani- 
mal, which reflefts on futurity be earneftly 
defirous of life in a future ftate, and particu-^ 
larly of a life given by an infinitely pov/erful 
and good being; from whom nothing can pro- 
ceed but good, unlefs occafioned by demerit : 
as it is the defire of every one to attain eternal 
life, eternal happinefs.; it becomes his interefl:> 

his 
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his duty to purfue thofe fteps, that courfe of. 
life, which he believes to contribute to the at- 
tainment of it, to be the laws, the commands 
of the Supreme j but every one that believes'in 
a future judgment, willbe dpfirous of learnings 
how to efcape the punifliment merited, by 
his difobedience to the divine laws, by his 
crimes: from the divine goodnefs, which lever 
leads to mercy ; no doubt, but means will be 
afforded ; from human reafon, no other can 
be devifed than repentance, forrow for our 
fins and amendment of our lives; but the 
Almighty will fuperadd whatever in his infinite 
goodnefs and mercy may feem proper to fupply 
their deficiency; his mercy, his goodnefs for- 
gives us our fins, and gives us the viftory, 
through the mediation^ and fufFerings of Jefus 
Chrift. 

6. Before the coming of Chrift into the world 
facrifices were almoft univerfally adopted for 
the expiation of fins; but foon after his appear* 
ance and fufFerings, they were abolished, and 
a worfnip in fpirit and truth in general culti-. 
vated, 

7. No falfe, no abfurd religions arifing from 
vices, from various fources, can invalidate the 
true; no more than ridiculous and abfurd argu- 
ments can refute thofe, which reafon and ex- 
perience clearly difcover to be true* 

C C ON 
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« 

ON LANGUAGE.' 

I. Language is not only ufeful for (;om^l^-; 
nicating our ideias to each other, either by 
converfe, writing or printing ; but generally is 
the bafis of all our knowledge: very few can 
think or reafon in their own minds withotit the 
words, which exprefs their thoughts tacitly oc- 
curring, for it is hot ncceffary for thefe purpofes 
to hear the founds x>f the words ; men think 
and communicate their ideas to themfelves in 
language. 

2* What may be the cafe of perfons who 
were born deaf, and have never accjuired wordsi 
is not eafy to determine 5 they may probably 
have a train of ideas from fight, which may 
afford them a ground for thinking, as language' 
does to others, though more imperfeftly : 
there have been inftances of peripns born deaf,* 
who have been taught to read ; fuch perhaps 
xxjay be able to. acquire the habit of thinking m 
language : without the ufe of it, our knowledge 
would be very deficient, we fhould fink into the 
ftate of brutes. 

3. Sounds can never be like any other fenfa- 

tions but founds ; nor is an articulate {bund> 

« 

framed from a fimilitude to the founds of feveral 
letters conjoined, like any other found, that l! 

have 
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have evier heard : hence articulate founds have 
tiot the leaft refemblance to our ideas excited 
by them 5 and a fortiori, the founds of the 
Words can never exprefs the leaft fimilitude td 
the ideas excited by the feveral words* con- 
tained ilia fentence, the relations, agreements 
and difagfeements 5 and confequently the founds 
of the wrords never exprefs our fentiments, 
otherwife than as arbitrary fubftitutions for 
them— If the words did exprefs the fentiments, 
or excite conformable emotions, they muft be 
underftood by every one, who hears them -, but 
will any one read a fentence to a perfon pntirely 
ignorant of the language, in which it is con- 
tained J and ferioufly alk him for the fentiment 
or emotion expreft ? 

4. In fome cafes, perhaps, this opinion has 
originated from the fame word being often ufed 
in different meanings; and it not being on* 
ufual to affociate the different ideas which the 
word denotes,; e, g. the fwiftnefs of reading any 
words can never giVe the idea of the fwiftnefs 
of running, but from affociation. 

5. By affociation the founds and fenfe are con- 
ne6|ed together: fimilarly words and tones ; 
different modes of reading as to fwiftnefs, flow- 
nefs, &c. different pofitions of the words and 
fentences produce in our minds ideas, relations 
and feelings, correfpondently to what they have 

/ C c 2 ufually 
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ufuilly done in pad experience : a t)erron, wh6 
has been accuftomed to hear devout pfalms 
fung, will have devotion excited in his mind 
from the hearing of fimilar tones, though he 
does not underftand what words are fung. 

6. When perfons conyerfe, ftudy, or read ; 
do they refleft on the fentiments or mean- 
ing fignified by the words, or on the words 
^ themfelves ? I beUeve, very feldom much on 
the founds of the words, unlefs excited to it 
by fomething uncommon -, viz. the not under- 
(landing the meaning from fome caufe or 
other J or fome peculiarity in the expreffion : 
to exemplify, if one perfon fays to another ; 
will you go with me to London on Wednefday ? 
The confideration in the mind of the other, is 
only the queftion alked, the fentiment, bur 
not the founds of the words; will, you, go, &c; 
and his anfwer will be an agreement, refufal or 
doubt, without any attention to the founds: 
the fame fentiments being always excited by 
the fame words has created a perfuafion in 
fome minds, that founds are an echo to the 
fenfe. 

y. The next enquiry is concerning the plca- 
fure contained in the fpeaking and hearing of 
the founds of words. 

Firft, when the meaning of them is not un- 
^-derftood. 

Is 
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"Is thfere much or any plcafure received 
from fpeaking or hearing fingle fyllable^, i. e, 
to. us. uncompounded founds? If there be any 
icnfible pleafure received, is it greater in fylla- 
bles of more clearnefsi ftrength or weakncfs; 
in the fame words confiding of as many or as 
few fyllables as poffiblej of more vowels or 
confonantst If no confiderable pleafure is con* 
taincd in fpeaking or hearing of fingle fylla^blcs, 
is th^re much of fingle words or more con- 
joined, i. e. fentences ? But if. confiderable is 
contained in fpeaking or hearing fentences, and 
little in. fingle words; does not the pleafure arife 
'from the underftanding noticing agreeable and 
correfpondent lengths of the lines, words, and 
paufcs, and fimilarity of founds, frequently and 
iregularly occurring with proper variety ? The 
faimc words or founds too often recurring will 
not be pleafing« 

2. The reader foon adapts his reading to the 
occurring fimilarity, and readily falls into the 
abovementioned correfpondent paufes and end- 
ings, which perhaps thence create a more 
pleafant reading and hearing. 
. 3, JBut is there much pleafure contained in the 
reading or hearing of the moft harmonious 
verfification, of metre or rhyme, without a 
pl^afing meaning conveyed by it to the mind? 
Read paffages of Homer, Virgil, Milton or even 

Pope, 
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Pope, to ^ perfdn entirely igttorant of the 
meaning of the words, as I have done, and you 
will fbon be convihced of the little pleafure 
contained; he will foon be weary, and pro^ 
bably inclined to fletp : thofe wdrds will com- 
monly be more agreeable, which are more con- 
formable in founds to words contained in the 
language of the hearer; and read in tones 
correfpondent to it. 

4, It has been juftly obferved; that no per (on 
reads well, or gives true force to fentences, or 
pleafure to his auditors, who does not under- 
iland the meaning of what he reads ; i. e. does 
not read by fenfe : both this and the little plea- 
fure received by an unintelligent auditor prove 
the little force or pleafure of words, metre 
or rhyme, independent of the meaning. 

5. The meaning of a fentence will be the 
fame on whatever word the emphafis is placed; 
the emphafis denotes the fuperior force of 
the idea or thing iignified by the word, and 
generally a ftronger negation of its oppofite. 

8. The. next enquiry^ which follows in order, 
will be the pleafure excited by the harmony or 
rhyme, when the meaning of the words is, i. 
imperfeftly, and 2. perfcftly underftood. 

J. If the hearer or reader only imperfe6tly 
underftands the meaning of the words ; his 
mind will fludy for their meaning, as of the 

more 
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piore importance, without any attentipfi to the 
harmony* 

2. If he perfeflly underftands the meaning 
of them ; his mind on the firft reading or hear- 
ing will be aimoft principally on their mean- 
ing, and very little or not at all refleft on the 

^ harmony 5 though it might h^ve been formerly 
the obje£l of his ftudy. 

3. A man can feldom divide his attention fo as 
to fix it much on two fubjefts at the fame time; 
for by conftantly varying his attention from one 
to the other, }ie will be a very indifferent matter 
of either: if a perfon ireads a book or hears any 

' fafts related, and another define? an account of 
the book or fa£ls : he in anfwer commonly 
gives an account of the fentiments contained 
or related; and feldotn mentions any thing 
copcerning the ftyle, harmony or diftion, as 
things lefs worthy of obfervation ; but if he 
does, it is commonly fomething in general 
terms concerning the clearnefs and obfcurity of 
the writer or fpeakcr, as being the moft ma-? 
terial. 

4. Whatever pleafure may be contained in the 
harmony, it is foon forgot 5 for as foon as the 
words are forgot, the harmony contained in 
them muft be fo too : and therefore the little 
pleafure contained in the harmony feldom re- 
mains longer than the bare time of the reading. 

5. I believe 
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5. I believe very few perfons commonly rea^ 
verfes aloud to themfelves for the pleafure of 
their harmony or fimilarity of founds: and 
ftill more few to others^ unlefs fcholars to their 
maftersj who read them, not for the pleafiire qf 
llie found of the metre or rhyme to him or them- 
felves; but for inftruclion of verfification from 
him in its eftablifhed rules oftpn derived from 
authority and not the ear. 

6. The excellence of the harmony, &c. can 
9nly be judged by the reading and the earj 
|he ancients reduced harmony to mcafure or 
metre, by certain rules : the firft is, that the 
tim.cs of pronouncing correfpondent lines ftiould 
Ibe nearly equal $. and tl^eir parts, paufes, i, c. 
fmphafes an4 accents^ in fom? degree analog 
gous: to meafure the time of pronouncing any 
line ; they affUmed, as an hypothefis, the timq 
pf pronouncing one long fyllable to be equal tp 
that of pronouncing two (hort ones y this can- 
jiot be exaftly true j for ^f tl^ere be a differencq 
between the times of pronquncing the longeft 
fyllable and the (horteft, there will probably be 
different intermediate times of pronouncing 
Other fyllables: tvvo ftiort fyllables do fome-» 
times run in fome degree into each other ; and 
9, long one fometiraes lengthens the found, an4 

breaks it nearly into two: the time likcwife 

• 

depends on the emphafes,, accents and breaks ^ 
|io rule is given for the meafure of thefe : there 

Ihould 
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fliould be a imall break between every two 
words, otherwife the words will run into each 
other, and the reading will be indiftinfl; all 
thcfe confiderations will render the times of 
reading different correfpondcnt lines fomewhat 
different* 

9. It has been afTerted, that different kind of 
verfcs agree to different fubjefts j verfes of certain 
forms, vi2« lengths, feet and paufes, beft ex-» 
prefs the different paflions ; others are better 
calculated for narration : from what principles 
can their forms be deduced, whether from the 
lengths and paufes of fentences generally ex- 
prefiive of the paflions, or applied to narra-^ 
tion : but how far are they deducible from na*« 
ture, and how far from authority and fafhion* 
The belief of any thing, of which no proof is 
given from reafon and nature, may be deemed 
prejudice, till fuch a one is deduced, and a con-^ 
formity to it, named fafhion, whether acquired 
from education or otherwife: no mathemati-> 
cian gives credit to any propofitions contained 
in Euclid'9 Elements from his authority, but 
from demonflration ; in the fame manner no 
credit is to be given to a writer in any fcience, 
(matter of fa6t excepted) but to his proof: 
truth and demondration of it are immutable 1 
whatever is variable, depends on faifhioi) s how 

Dd/ far 
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far is metre variable or different in different 
places and times? 

10- Is not the harmony, the pleafingpefs of 
the verfe to be judged by the ear, and not 
determined by rules ? Let a perfon unprejudiced 
cither by education or otherwife, read Homer's 
verfes and judge of their harmony by the ear, 
and if his ear does not differ from thofe of 
fome others, nothing very pleafing or barmoni* 
ous will be excited in it ; but perhaps verfifica- 
tion does not create any great degree of pleafurc, 
independent of the meaning. 

11. Can any. harmony therefore' whatever 
compenfate for an inverfion of language: no 
harmony of it can be excellent unlefs it can be 
eafily pronounced and underftood. 

12. The compofition of verfe will be render- 
ed more difficult, the more reftrained it 'may 
be as to paufcs ; whether by ftops, emphafcs, 
accents, ending of words, length and fimila- 
rity of .founds. 

Rhyme is generally more difficult than 
blank verfe, as including both metre and fimi- 
larity of founds; and commonly more agree- 
able than blank verfe to the young, as I have 
found by the examination of fome individuals; 
does the prefeVence of blank verfe depend on 
nature, or on the lefTpns received in younger 

days *, or on both ? 

13. Have 
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13 Have not the Greek and Latin languages 
from the endings of thofe fubftantives and ad- " 
jedlives, which agree together, having often a 
,fimilarity of founds ; and from the words con- 
tained in the fam6 fentence, being capable of 
any position | whatever* a great advantage in 
rhymes though feldom or never in ufe with 
them ? 

To conclude the great, the grand and al- 
nxoft the only ufe of fpeech, is to convey; our 
ideas, fentiments, interefls and purpofes to each 
other 5 and that which does in the moft clear 
manner convey ideas, fentiments and images to 
the minds of others is to be prefered ; as far as 
thofe ideas, fentiments and purpofes extend. 

14. The fenfes of hearing and feeing are the 
only ones which generally receive ideas from bo- 
dies at a confiderable diftance, and very imper- 
fectly from bodies in contad ; the eye only in 
the dir.eftion to which it points, and the ear in 
every direftion ; the eye may fee, when there is 
jio found ; and the ear hear, when no vifion. 

15. Language being inftituted as before faid 
for the communication of our ideas to each 
other : its excellence muft principally confift in 
the eafe of pronunciation and facility of its be- 
ing underftood by other perfons and learnt j and 
its containing the words neceflary to communi- 
cate our ideas, fentiments and feelings.' 

D d 2 16. The 
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1 6. The voV^rels being the eaficft letters tq 
pronounce; the eafe of pfonoundation of 4 
fyliable will confift in the greater proportion 
of vowek to the confonants, and the fewer let* 
tcrs particulariy confonants, contained in it. 

In the firft refptft^ the Greek is iuperior in 
eafe of pronunciation to the Latin ; md the 
Latin to the Englifh ; and in the fecond^ they 
are both fuperior alfo, for they generally con- 
tain as many fyllables as poffiWe, and th* 
Engliih as few; this may perhaps give the 
Englifli a greater dignity or ftrength of found, 
and the Creek a greater foftnefs. 

ly. The facility of a word's being pronounced 
depends on the facility of the pronufttiation of 
the fyllables compofing it 5 and the facility of 
a fentence on that of the words contained, an4 
its not being too long. • 

1 8. For the greater eafe of pronunciation to 
the fpeaker^ and alfo the communication of his 
ideas to others with a proper degree of quick- 
nefs; the original words ftiould not be too 
long ; the derivatives which exprefs fome rela- 
tion of them, will commonly be ftill longen 

19. With the ufe of our prefent alphabet^ 
f nd by one, two or three letters being contained 
jn each fyliable, and one, two or three fyl^- 
lables in each word, there will refult more dif- 
ferent words than compo(e all the languages of 

Europe i| 
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lEurope 5 but difierent rdaiions, variety, and 
Mher reafonS) admit and even irequire a further 
latitude, perhaps three, four or even five letters 
in a fyilable, aftid as many fyllabies in a word -, 
but to this greateft extent very fcldom, though 
tliere are fyllabljes of «iore letters and words of 
more fyllabies. 

20. It would be much for the eafe of pro- 
nunciation, thjat two confonants in the fame 
jfyliable fhould not of^sen follow each other ; 
and that foqale cif the moft difficult in pro* 
pouncing fhould be reje6led from the alphabet's 
^ut kt us not lofe any Ibund diat we have ac- 
quifed. 

I. Let m and n denote refpeftively the nam^ 
ber of vowels and cooibnants, then will the 
number of different founds rdulting from one 
vowel only be m -, the number refulting from 
two vowels, or one vowel and one confo- 
nant will he m x m — i and zmn refpefitively; 

their fum ,= a -+• m. m—i + 2 mn=::m^ + 

2 m n. 

The number of founds from three vowels or 
two vowels and one confonant, or one vowel 
and two confonants will be w. tn-^i. m 2 

3 m. m—i. n and 3 7W x « x n, — i refpeCtively^ 

of which the fum \% m^ -\- % m'^ n-^ i m n^ 6 

tn n — 3 /»« -f- 2./», to which add theabovcmen* 
tioned fum m^ ^- 2mn', and there refults the 

number 
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I 

number of all the different founds made from 
one, two or three letters ; of which no two in 
the fame word are the fame. 

In the fame manner may eafily be invefti- 
gated the number of founds, which can be 
framed from i^ 2, 3, 4, .... x letters; but 
too many letters can with difficulty be joined 
In the fame found. 

If in the former cafe the founds are excepted 
in which two confonants are joined together*, 

fubtra£t2 m. n.n-^i from the abovementioned 
pumber refulting. 

2. Let N be the number of different founds ; 
then will the number of words confifting of 
one, two, three, 4, 5, ... r different founds or 
fyllables htN + N. N—^+N'. N^^. N—^ 



N—2 .. iV— r-Hhi 

Example. Let /», n and r be refpeftively 6, 
20 and 2, then will iV = /w * + 2 iw « = 276-, 
and the number of words refulting = ^ Hh N x 

iV— I = 276 + 75,900 = 76,176. 

3 . If the word confift of (r ) fyllables, of which 
a of them be a^ fi of them be 6 different to a^ 
y of them be c different to a and ^, I of them 
be ^, &c. 

Let words of the abovementioned kind, Be 
denoted hyauificyd^, &c.} then the num- 
ber 
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ber of the different words of this fort refultirig 
from the different fituation of the fyllables may 
be denoted by a fraftion, of which the nume- 

^^^^^^^^^^imi^tm •^-^■■■^^■^pw »^i*-»^^i^fc— • 

rator i^ r. r-^i . r — a . r — 3 •.•. 3. 2. 1, and 
nominator, i. 2. 3 .. ct x 1.2. 3 ... (3 x i. 2, 3. 
• • 7 X I. 2. 3. •• ^x &c» 

On fimilar principles may be inveftigated 
the number of words confiftring of any number 
of fyllables -, each of which conlifts of any num- 
ber of vowels, confonants ; and femi-vowels or 
letters, which placed before a vowel, may be 
confidered as a confonant, and after it as a 
vowel. 

2 1 • If the meaning of the words be not ac- 
curately determined, the meaning of the fen- 
tence, l. e. the fentiment exprefl by them can- 
not; define therefore the words, contained in 
the fentence, and commonly its truth or falftiood 
will clearly appear: to exemplify this, it has been 
difputed how far fome arts or cpmpofitions are 
imitative 5 define the word imitation clearly and 
deter minately, and it may thence be deduced 
how far they or any parts of them are corref. 
pondent to it : fimilarly define tragedy and co- 
medy, and it will be eafy to determine whether 
any given ftory or reprefentation be either tra- 
gic or comic or mixt, or neither of them : in 
the fame manner define the different kinds of 
poetry, and it will cafily appear in what clafs 

any 
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any given compofition ihouM be placed. Are 
tbefe diftinfiipns arbitrary, or d^duciblc from 
nature, from the fources of utility and pkaf-^ 
ing ? But whatever may bQ the anfwer to this 
queftion, it may be ufeful to diftinguiih writi» 
ings as other works, into a few general fources } 
but often fuch matters are not accurately de- 
fined, and admit of great latitude. 

22. The meaning of words or paflages con# 
tained in authors, fhould be determined from 
authority or fitnilar paflages : if the fentiment 
feems low or abfurd, it is a laudable praftice 
amongft commentators to alter the words, fo 9s 
to improve the fentiment and render it as ex- 
cellent as poflible, confidently with any appear* 
ance of truth : but is it commendable to i^nd 
much time in the correftion of words or paf« 
fages J which when correfted, are neither ufeful 
nor excellent : truth and excellence feldoqi r&» 
quire much time for corredlion or alteration, 
they fpeak for themfelves; 

23, The facility of the fentiment being under- 
ftood by other perfons depends on the voice of 
the reader or fpeaker, on its loudnefs and tone 
being conformable to that in which they have 
been accufiomed to hear reading and fpeaking 1 
it further depends on the different parts, neither 
being repeated too fwift for the mind to compre^ 
hend each part clearly, nor too ilow fo as to oc- 

cafion 
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dafion it to rove to othii* matters; on an emphafis 
being laid on the principal word marking it for 
attention ; on a proper life and fall of the 
voice J on the words repeated being eaiily f o be 
diftinguifhed from all other of a different mean*- 
ing; and laftly on the words in thefentence 
being placed properly, thofe which are con- 
nected with each other together, as the fuhftan- 
tivc and its properties j whether natural or acci- 
dental} and whatever connefils two fubftantives, 
exprefles their relation being placed between 
thpm ; the agent preceding when the relation 
is a6Kve, the. patient when it is paffive; this 
muft be the cafe when the agent or patient, 
their properties or attributes, the agency or 
fufitring,' and the relation is not prsedicated by 
the beginning or ending of the words expreffing 
them ; the order or meaning may be deduced 
from the terminations if properly inftitutedj 
bnt it will always be prfefcrable, nnlefs on ac-? 
count of variety or harmony, to place them in 
their proper order^ it not giving the under- 
ftanding, the trouble of reducing them* 

3.'fietween each fyllable fhovild be a vtfry 
fhort break, between words a greater, and be- 
tween fcntences a much greater i hence in a lind 
of a given' number of fyllables, the reading 
Cacteris paribus will be flower as there are more 
words contained^ 

E'c 4. The 
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4. The more letters are contained in a fyllable, 
the longer generally is the time and the greater 
the difficulty of pronunciation : if to any fyllable 
we add a letter at the beginnings middle or 
ending of it; we endeavour to add fomewhat of 
the found of the letter in that place^ this ren- 
ders its pronounciation more difficult and more 
long. 

5. The tones to a fmall degree probably dif* 
fer in every age 1 and confequently the tones in 
which we read dead languages, are very unlike 
thofe in which they were read when living. 

6. The goodnefs of the language muft be 
proved by authority from the compolitions of 
the beft writers, from Grammars and Dic- 
tionaries; fome regard being had to utility, 
otherwife no language could ever be improved: 
the excellence of metre and rhyme fhould be 
judged by the ear and not by authority; unlefs 
that authority deduces the rule from nature, in 
this cafe, the ear. 

7* Particular names are given to the perfons 
and things with which we are moft converfant j 
but if names were given either to every indivi- 
dual fubftance, attribute, accident, relation, and 
connexion; the learning and retaining the 
language, would be impoffible to man, and 
would not be ufeful without abftraft or gene- 
ral ideas in general reafoning j converfe and 

reafon^ 
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reafoning would only relate to particulars ; and 
probably not be underftood, as both might not 
be acquainted with the fame. 

8. One word may be made to denote fome 
afFeflion of the mind, a very complc^K idea, or 
whatever the mind pleafes ; but it muft be ex* 
plained to tfiem with whom we converfe, by 
enumerating its iimple ideas and their connec- 
tions. 

9. Moft languages have words, which may 
exprefs every thing ncceflary in their refpe£tive 
ftates J and if there were not, perfons in a civi- 
lized ftate, would foon fupply the deficiency ; 
this happens when any new plant,, earthy me- 
tal, animal, country or people, &c. are dis- 
covered 5 for names are immediately affixed. 

10. Hence no fentiment exprefled in Greek 
but can with equal facility be expreft in Latin 
or Englifh; hence alfo an amazing number of 
words escprefling fubftances contained in the 
modern but not in the ancient languages ; viz. 
the number of words for metals, femimetals, 
earths; for plants and animals; amufements 
and recreations; operations and tools in agri- 
culture, gardening and various machines; for 
chemiftry, a fcience almoft unknown to the an- 
cients ; anatomy, its words being made princi- 
pally from the Greek, but we do not count the 

E e 2 primi- 
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piimitive Englilh words only^ ttiey are proba'* 
bly few; but every word that k uibd in tbe 
£ngli(h language, whether cqined or taken from 
the Hebrew, iGxeek, Latin, Frenchy Spanifli, 
Italian^ &c. muft be deemed an En^lifh word } 
philofophy.; aftronomy; mathematicks; &Cc> 
medicine ^ juriiprudence $ politics ; ^. ; m 
each of thefe fciences many things .are now 
known, which were unknown to the ancients^ 
);) addition to all that -were known by thems 
;u>d therefore a great many words are contain- 
ed in the Engliflji which have no correlppndent 
ones in the Greek, but few in the Grjeek which 
h^^ve not correfpohdent ones io the Enjgliih; 
in a fiinUar n^anner may we argue concerning 
the remaining; parts of fpeech* . 

ii. It has. been fald that fone languages 
have many words, which fignify exaftly the 
fame thing ; is it to be deemed an excellenee or 
.a fanit ; when to avoid the too gnat copiouiheis 
.of words, it is neceflary that many words fhouM 
have feveral, fometimes very many different 
meanings, metaphorical, allegorical, figurative, 
peiibnified, relative, fipc.; that feveral words 
ihould fignify exactly the lame |hing, to the 
overburtbening the memory to no ufcftd purr 
pofe? but doe? it not feem probable that the 
iQpdems, haying recburfe to aJi the prefent and 

paft 
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paft langvi^^s, Cbould li>e the molt liable to 
coin iiK>re WQr4s expreflivie of the fame tbang, 
Jiaving borfi(?w»4 tlwm from tb«r different iftn* 
gu^^s ? bat it id befti if tbey hfive generaliy 
^mnded it. , 

, 12. It moft be tckQowledged, that the mo^ 
4erQS have actjuired thek fajperior foptoufnefs 
pf Itrngmff^t by beiog poAerior ; the iazne jid^ 
y;antages prpb4^>}y wiU future ages have of the 
prefent, if it mff be «fteemed any: every peo- 
ple will generally acquire a language correfpond- 
wjttO; th«ir ftate and time. 

13. A great advantage of one language in 
preference to aoother i«, qaeteris paribus, the 
Aipeiw facility o( its being learnt j. and this is 
greater in living than dead languages. 
. The vernacular languages are probably more 
^afily leaded and underAiood than the Latin and 
ijreek; they are more eflfily learned, bccauftof 
the many different terminataons of the names 
aap4 verbs containfed ia the Latin, and particu- 
larly in th« Greek i and more cafily underftood, 
becaufc their words are pUced in a more natu- 
fal order: future languages will probably copy 
the modems in both. . 

14.- Plain and fimple language is moft ufeful 
in conveying knowledge, and in converfe j but 
iguraiiveoften imprelfes fentiments with greater 
e^prgy on the mifld. 

15. Civilized 
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15* Civilized nations having communications 
with each other, both by their writings, and 
otherwife ; and it being almoft impofiible to 
learn all the difFerent languages, therefore it 
may be ufeful to eftablifli one general language, 
which Ihoutd pervade all the difFerent States, 
and be the means of communicating to each 
other all ufeful knowledge and inventions ; fuch 
at prefent in the Latin as before faid, which is 
generally learned by the literati of every place. 

Rome, at the fame time that fhe extended 
her conquefts, rendered her language uni- 
verfal. 

It is ufeful and neceflary for merchants, tra* 
vellcrs, &c. to learn the language of the nation 
in which they trade or travel. 
' 1 6. The greateft ufe of learning Greek, He- 
brew, &c. is the acquiring a critical knowledge 
in the facred writings, to which every thing that 
is relative bears a relation, has the greateft con- 
fequence ; otherwife, would it be worth while 
for many perfons to fpepd feveral years in learn- 
ing a very difficult language, perhaps the moft 
difficult in the world for the knowledge of the 
arts and fciences contained in them ? It is readily 
granted that the arts and fciences received great 
improvements from the Greeks, but they are all 
rendered in our own language with great addi- 
tions, fo that no one applies to them on that ac- 
count : 
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count: would many fpend fo much of their time 
in acquiring the language for the fentiments, 
hiftories, and ftories contained ? thofe fentiments, 
hiftorics, &c, may, and all of much confequence 
have been trartfl?ited : a fentiment literally tran- 
ilated, will be exaftly conformable to the original : 
for if every word in the tranflation has precifely 
the fame ideas annext, there can be no difference 
in the fentiments; the language in the tranflation 
may probably not be elegant and agreeable to 
the idiom of the original, as the idioms of dif- 
ferent languages are different. But will any 
one wafte his time in ftudying a language merely 
for the words contained ? If a word in the ori- 
l^nal has two different meanings, it will pro- 
bably lofe its falfe wit in the tranflation ; but if 
it has only one meaning in the original, and 
two in the tranflation j it may on the contrary 
acquire fimilar wit. 

THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

1. The ideas of the mind either arc of fub- 
ftances, and their properties or qualities inhe- 
rent or accidental j relations, a6lions, or fuffer-» 
ings, to which add feelings. 

2. The parts of fpeech are ; firft, noun fub- 
ftantives, which denote the fubftances and feel- 
ings } to which add modes, artificial coUeftions 

of 
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of ideas, aspreat fubftanees are diftingmfiied by 
natural collections ; and alfo whatever ftands 
by itfelf, and requires not .another word tO|oia 

it. . , 

3. Some particular hoiin fubftances more 
often ufed in fpeech^ hare been diftin^ilbed by 
the name of pronouns ; as I, thou^ he, we, ye, 
they, &c. ; in the fame maner alfo correfpondent 
sdjedives, many of which are connective. 

4* A noun adjeCtive is either a property in* 
hereht in the fubftantive ; or not inherent^ but 
accideatly happening to it| which is moftcom*^ 
monly derived from its having done or fufFeisd 
fomething, and is called a particle ; {ome adjec* 
tives are alfo derived from other parts of 
^eech, 

5. Verbs are ^words generally denoting either 
doing or fuffering, and confequently have rela« 
tion to time. 

Time in itfelf is naturally divided intopaft» 
prefent, or future ; but when it has relation to 
ibme aCtion, or fuffering, it may have as many 
tenfes as a perfbn pleafes ; it may be as before^ 
pafl, prefent, or future; beginning, middle, oi^ 
ending j either more or lefs, before or after any 
of the preceding; and various others :. thefe 
may all relate either to liberty, or obligation i 
iuppofition; certainty or chance, which lad; 
may either be implied in the exprefling the 

chance 
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chance fimply, or a wi(h or prayer for it j they 
may be exprefled in command or defire or in- 
terrogation, more or lefs'for the prefent or fu- 
tures with many others. 

6. The infinitive mood has fo far the ap- 
pearance of a fubftantive as it ftands by itfelf, 
and may be changed into one: for let the verb 
be the infinitive mood of, to do, or, to be done ; 
we afk,. " to do what j" or " what's to be 
done?'* Let the anfwer be, it; then will the 
command " to do it,** or " it*s to be done," 
both fignify the fame, and command the 
** doing of it,'* &c.; i. e. to do, or to be done, 
means the doing of, it j all the tenfes differ only 
in relation to time, and may be fo expreft. 

7. There is alfo a verb, which denotes exift- 
ence, not action or fuffering; and fometimes 
the fubftance adling or fuffering is omitted. 

' 8. Subftances, adjeflives and verbs, as other 
parts of fpeech, may generally and mutually be 
changed into each other: the fubftantive into 
the adjeftive or verb, by expreffing a property 
of another fubftantive, fomewhat fimilar to a 
property of it, or an aftion fimilar to its ac- 
tions : the adjectives, verb, &c. may be changed 
into a fubftantive, by fuppofing their proper- 
ties and relations independent of any fubftan- 
tive, for then they ftand by themfelves; the 
^djeftive may be changed into a verb byfup-. 

F f pofing 
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pofing an a£lion to produce an eSe3 fimilar to 
the property of the adjective j and the verb in? 
t6 an adjective by annexing it to a fubftancc. 
that is, fuppofing it an accidental property be- 
longing to it} and fimilarly of the reft. 

9. We have few words to exprefs the rela- 
tions of what are called the fecondary qualities, 
when thofe qualities are different; but when 
they are fimilar; we exprefs the comparifon, the 
greater or greateft ftrength or force of thequa*^ 
llty in the Englifti language of them, by affix- 
ing ar^ or, >?, to the end of the word cxpreffing 

it. 

10. The v^ords cxjf>refling the relations of 
the primary qualities, the underftanding and 
will> wo'-ild be fo numwous, if a word Wa? 
affixed to every relation, &c.» that it wouM be 
impoffible for Ihy language to contain them • 
m'any words in moft languages arc derived from 
the relations, of extenfion and- motion, thefe 
words generally denote a great number of dif- 
ferent: relations, which the mir\d collefts eithef 
from the memory of formtr inftruftions, or 
from the fubft^nces between which the relation 
is contained ; and the meaning of the word ia 
cafes allied, ip, fome degree, metaphorically : but 
th6 metaphors in many cafes are fo different 
and fo indeterminate, having no apparent fimi- 
larity, that they can hardly be pronounced 

fuchi 
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ffu(;h } of tkis, the prepofitians td, for, froiH, 
by, with, &€•; a great nunmber more are exam^ 
pies : it . muft be acknowledged that the mind 
in reading thefe relations never refers them 
to any, others, of which they are metaphors > 
dod confequently never confiders any fimili- 
tudefi between them ; they cannot therefore 
with propriety be called metaphors. 

ii. What has been advanced in this place 
may equally be applied to adverbs, relations of 
verbs, as prepofitions, and relations of nouns. 

X2. Conjunfltions either join two fentences 
tbgether, or feparate tbefn i if fome part of the 
two fentences be the fame, join or feparate the 
remainder and add the common. 

i^. Thefe prepodtions, &c. refpe6lively hav* 
ing their different n^ednings in moft languages 
cxpreft by the fame word indicates their deriva- 
tion from the fame, origin, and their ufefulnefs 
and difEculty ai^ue^ the origin to be divine. 

14. Since no advantage or pleafure is con- 
tdncd in the i*eadingor hearing of any fentencc 
whether in profe, metre or rhyme, without its 
being underftood,. and underftood without dif^^^ 
ficalty: the words whether in profe, metre, o( 
rhyme muft be properly arranged, and read by 
laying proper cmphafes and accents on the prin- 
cipal words and proper paufe^ or ftops between 
thedifferent fentences* intermediate oxconclufive, 
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and the relations interpofed between the things 
related A and B ; but between thefe things A 
and Jff, may be interpofed different relations 
contained between C and D, £ and Fj 6cc. or 
fafts, which are neceflary to evince or enforce 
the truth of the relation contained between A 
and JB ; but fome or all of the relations between 
C and 7>, E and F, &c., may be placed after 
the relation between A and B, for they will 
equally prove oj* enforce that relation however 
fituated or arranged, when examined with a 
fufficient degree of attention; but the more na- 
tural^ ftrong and uniform the order, the rela* 
tions or things, are placed, the more eafily will 
they be apprehended and remembered : between 
any two things not immediately connefled to- 
gether there (hould be a proper (lop or paufe 
according to its deficiency of connection, 

15, Paufes or ftops fhould only be placed, 
where the fenfe requires or at leaft admits them, 
and particularly not in the beginning or middle 
of a word, for it renders one word as it were 
two; fome liberty niay fometimes be taken in. 
this cafe, when the ferttence is too long, or for 
the fake of verfification, but this is always ob* 
jedlionable. 

16. In ibme cafes where the fubftantive or 
a£lion and relation fland abfolate without re- 

« 

fereace to any cither, cither may be placed 

firft. 
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firftt for the ifleaning cannot be xnifunder- 
ftood. 

17. In languages, of which the conftruing 
of fentences cannot be deduced from the differ- 
ent terminations of the words, the words which 
have no different terminations fliould be placed 
in a proper order to the words, to which they 
bear relation j but this order is often inverted, 
and it cannot be entirely reverfed without the 
confufion of all language; e.g. the nominative 
cafe in the Englifti may be placed between the 
accufative and the verb, if they precede the verb ; 
and for a fimilar reafon the accufative 'between 
the nominative and verb, when they follow it ; 
but fometimes, very feldom, this order is reverfed / 
in cafes which admit of only one meaning: 
words related to prepofitions may commonly 
be placed in any part of the fentcnce; this in-^ 
vcrfion of words may fometimes pleafe the ear 
bjr its variety and harmony: inverfion of lan- 
guage is therefore principally ufed in metre and 
liiyme. 

18. Rhyme cramps the genius or debilitates 
the fentiments more than metre, and metre than 
profej for the more a perfon is obliged to ftudy 
for words, the lefs regard ean he pay to his fen- 
timer#ts. 
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ON THE ACQUISITION OF LANGUAGE AnO 

AI^PHABETS. 

If mankind were iituated in a ftate analogoqa 
to the brutes, without knowledge and without 
language, would they by their faculties acquire 
fubfiftence and language } 

J . If they were (ituatcd in fuch a ftate,. they 
would 3,& as the brutes dos no two iti$le» 
would generally aiTociate together i it would be 
a ftate of war between them, for the feroalesi 
food and other caufes (converfe and knowa 
Utility being the bond of their mutual affocia* 
tion require language and knowledge) ; their 
daily employment would be the fearch of food j^ 
but brutes, by the fuppofition in knowledge 
equaU are much fuperior in inftin6l more ne<^ 
ceiTary for fuch a ftate s the earth naturally 
produces food proper for brutes, but not with- 
out culture and cookery much food healthful' 
and neceflfary for man : if we enumerate every 
article of provifion in our prefent, what is 
contained in them that would have afforded us 
fubfiftence in the ftate defcribed? We kqow, 
that, generally, in a great fcarcity of corn and 
vegetables, which are only procured by cultiva-. 
tion, in, any country, the inhabitants would be 
famiflied, unlefs affifted by their neighbours: 
were a man turped adrift into an uninhabited 

country 
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country without topis ^nd feeds neceflary to the 
cultivation of the ground in order to his fup- 
port, he would probably fopn be ftarved to 
death ; add to this, mankind is not well cloath- 
ed and •'guarded againft cold and other occur-r 
rpnces } and further, beafts of prey roving about 
withput controul would foon extirpate the hu- 
man race; or were there no beafts of prey, 
other animals would increafe and multiply fo 
much, as to render the procuring of food 
difHcult. 

In contradiftion to this, there have been 
two or three inftances of perfons living in fuch 
a ftate ; but no good account has been ever 
•given of the time they were firft expofed, or 
of their manner of living. 

2r T^he care requifite for rearing a child is 
fo much greater and longer in duration, being 
many years, that the mother would probably 
f prfake the child before it could provide for it- 
felf ; the female in the brute creation generally 
forfakes its young foon after it is impregnated 
3gain, at which time, and even on its fecond 
^nd third delivery, when the mother "is helpkfs 
and ftands in need of afliftance, the child would 
not be 9ble to procure food and neceflaries: 
the mother is generally more weak and difor- 
dered on her lying in than any other female 
animal, ill fuited to the ftate of the child 5 and 

perhaps 
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perhaps her inftinfl is lefs ; there are z great 
many inftances of women deftroying theif chil- 
dren and forfaking them, even iq their ftate of 
luiowledge and of moral obligation, as well a^ 
inftinfl j but few of brutes : further^ the caufe 
of the mother's dying before the infant could 
provide for itfelf, would in fuch a ftate not be 
much le(s than the chance of hei: furvivingi 
add to this, the chance of her being attacked 
by ficknefs in that time, which would render 
her incapable of adminiftering to the infant's 
wants i and the probability of the death of the 
child in that interim for want, would be greatly 
increafed, 

3. Divine providence has placed every ani- 
mal in a ftate fuited to its wants, abilities and 
nature ; in this, great latitude is ufcd 1 they are 
lituated in almoft every ftate confiftent witk 
their exiftence and well being; but man is np 
where placed without fpeech and knowledge 
proper for him: nature has endowed man with 
ireafon and underftanding neceffary to his fup* 
port, but not to be acquired without language; 
by which he deduces and provides from paft 
experience, what is neceflary to his future exift- 
ence and well being ; but does nature ever give 
latent faculties without affording the proper 
means of acquiring and ufing; faculties even 

neceflary 
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neceflary to his fupport here and happinefs 
hereafter. 

The Supreme Being when he firft created 
terrenje animals, probably created them in 
manhood and perfeft ftate, not in infancy in 
which they could not provide for themfelve^ ; 
and gave to man language, and to other ani- 
mals voices neceflary to their refpe6tive flates ; 
as is agreeable to the Mofaic relation. But if 
mankind could have fubfifted in fuch a ftate, 
could he further have acquired the ufe of lan- 
guage ? 

4. Is it probable, or even poffible, when man- 
kind muft be continually roving about in fearch 
of food, and orily attentive to their appetites 
and paflionsj when the mind, though pofleft of 
latent faculties of reafon and invention, (the 
improvement. and extent of which entirely de- 
pend on the cxercife) has never applied ar ex- 
ercifed them to any confiderable degree? Could 
man in fuch a ftate frame a great number of 
founds unufual to him, and fubftitute them for 
fubftances, for their properties inherent or ad- 
ventitious, for relations, aftions and all other 
parts of fpeech ? He muft have been a pro- 
found metaphyfician fo ap to be mafter of all 
ideas and their relations contained in the mind 
and its feelings; he muft have been fuperior 
to all grammarians, having framed the founds 

G g for 
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for all thorc ideas, relations and feelings him- 
felf, 'and every thing neceffaiy for the time ; he 
muft have fubftituted fome words for an infi- 
nite numbei- of different relations, which when 
applied to a particular fubftancc or afi^ion can 
only have one meaning : fubjefts which require 
fevcral years of a man's life even to learn^ who 
is ultimately feldom perfeft in the knowledge 
and philofophy; could thcfe inventions greater, 
jroore cxtenfivc, more difficult and ufeful than 
any ever found by the fublimeft genius, in its 
higheft cultivation of mind, be invented by 
mankind in a ftate little fuperior to the brutes? 
At firft, languages more than neceffary to his 
fupport, to conyerfe concerning matters in the 
ftate in which he is placed, and moral duties, 
would not be given ^ he would have the means 
of adding, when neceflary. 

4. Men would begin to cut likeneffes of 
things, either for their amufement, or for com- 
municating to others, or preferving the memory 
of fa6ls J thefe likeneffes would foon after be 
drawn by fluid? on any ; fubftanccs, which 
figures drawn by fome fluids would be found 
to remain, and hepce would be produced fome- 
thing analogous to pen and ink. 

The moral laws given to the firft men would 
in fome generations be forgot, debafed and cor- 
rupted ; a new revelation would be given of 

them 
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them from time to time; but in proper time, 
on the ipcreafe, &c. of mankind, it would be- 
come neceffary to give written laws for their 
general publication and continuance; thefe 
would probably be given to a diftinguifhed 
people who merited fuch communication ; but 
Ibroetime before the publication of thefe laws, 
an alphabet and reading ftibuld be given fot 
the underftanding of them. 

5. An alphabet might be framed from any 
known language in the following manner. 

Obferve the fyllables which ajre eafieft of 
pronounciation in the language, thefe in feveral 
languages will be found to be a^ e, /, 0^ u 5 af- 
fumc thefe for firft letters 5 then affume about 
iixtcen or twenty of the next eafieft, for the 
fecond clafs j there is no occafioh to proceed to 
any further clafs; joia-two or three (in moft 
cafes not -mox^e) of thefe letters together, in 
which, for the eafe of pronunciation, always in- 
clude one of the firft clafs ; and try, when join- 
ed together quick, or run into each other, what 
found would be produced, and it would be found 
in general, that they would very feldom, if ever, 
run into one found j therefore create a found, 
having fome likenefs to the two founds, or 
rather being between them, which ihould cor- 
refpond to fome fyJlable contained in the lan- 
guage; but if fome fyllables contained in the 
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language are found not to have the leafl: (imill- 
tude to the founds produced by any combina- 
tion of his letters, for thofe fyllables frame a 
new letter. 

Affix marks for the letters as fancy diredls, 
the eafier, if diftitiguiftiable, the better. 

There are two more vowels y and u* con- 
tained in our alphabet, which feem to be con- 
fonants, when placed before a vowel. 

6. Almoft all the alphabets have probably 
been borrowed from each other; the Roraaa 
not only borrowed, but even took the Greek 
alphabet, to which they added about four let- 
ters ; fo fome perfon obferving, what the Greeks 
yci reading always pronounced their vowels 
c^i ei fii r, 0', u; VI when they conftituted a lyl- 
lable alone, took their pronounciation, and 
thence arofe the vowels, a, e^ /, e?, u ; for the e 
long, and e fhort, and o long, and o (hort, 
when pronounced alone became one found; 
they pronounced the confonants as the Greeks 
pronounced them, fome with an e before and 
fome with an e following them ; in this enu- 
meration the Zy and perhaps the r, muft be ex- 
cepted— the Greeks pronounced moft of their 
letters by words of two fyllables, which is cer- 
tainly a fault in any alphabet, for it feems pro- 
per to pronounce the vowels as they are pro- 
nounced where they ftand in a word or confti- 
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tute a fyllable by themfelves, and the confo- 
nants as they read them with a vowel affixed: 
but the Greeks had a meaning as to the length 
or accent, as o — pjc^ov and ca — jttgya, and g— - 
^iXov and V — i|/*Xoy, and they might ill the 
others, for any thing that is known to the con- 
trary : the Romans alfo took the chara£lers as 
•well as names from the Greek alphabet. 

7. The modern alphabets (the Ruffian ex- 
cepted) in all polite nations are become nearly 
the fame, and probably their languages may 
for fome reafons by degrees approach. 

8. Moft languages have clearly originated 
from each other, as appears from the corres- 
pondent words and idioms of them. 

9. Languages and alphabets, as far as we 
can judge from hiftory, fe^m to have been ren- 
dered as perfeft as neceffary on their firft origin, 
and not to have proceeded gradually, as all hu- 
man inventions ever muft. 

10. Sentiments and knowledge may be com- 
municated to others, either by writing or print- 
ing: where the communication is only from 
one to another, writing is to be prefered, for 
we muft write the copy firft to have it printed ; . 
but where many copies are required to render 
the knowledge difFufive, printing is to be pre- 
fered, both on account of the lefs trouble 
and expence, and alfo of the greater correflnefs. 

II. In 
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1 1. In wjiting, no man's attention can be fo 
fixed as only to attend to the part writing, but 
it will rove to other parts, and fometimes to 
aiher matters ; thefc will often create inaccu- 
racies : but in printing, fuch inaccuracies will be 
correftcd by one, two or more correctors -, but 
notwithftanding this fuperior advantage, errata 
will arife even in printing, through the inattcn* 
tion of the correftors, for they cannot be fo 
attentive but that fome errata will cfcape them; 
and particularly if the mind be employed on 
other fubjefts at the fame time ; but if every 
erratum was corrc£led, fome fmall letters, par- 
ticularly in mathematics, as in the denomi- 
nator (I fpeak from experience and authority) 
will often drop, and if it be after the laft cor- 
reftion, will occafion an erratum in the printed 
copy 5 the dropping of one figure or letter, may 
increafe or diminilh a quantity in any given 
ratio ', but this is of no great confequence, for 
generally the erratum may be colle6ted„ from 
the quantity, being a particular cafe of a ge* 
neral rule, or the preceding rcafoning; and 
every intelligent reader will underftand, and 
cannot miftake. 

12. In regard to future editions of books or 
writings, it may be obferved that as long as 
the original continues legible, and the language 
perfedly intelligible, fo long may the memory 

of 
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of them be faid to remain exaft; but when 
they depend on written or printed copies, &c* 
fome few lerrata from the abovemcntioned 
fourcesj moft probably of no great confequence, 
are to be expefted. 

13. All perfons for want of leifare, time and 
means, have it not in their power to procure 
thie artificial language of reading and writing, 
but the prefcnt inftitutions of fomc benevolent 
perfons will, I hope, in time, greatly diminifli 
this eviL 

14. Various caufes may injure the hearing or 
occafion impediments of fpeech; the latter may 
happen either from a fault of' the organ, or 
when thfi organ is perfedt, from being brougitt 
up and educated with fome who have an impe- 
diment themfelves, or a different tone of voice, 
and other caufes ; when this is the cafe, age and 
converfe of others of a proper tone may often 
produce a cure ; or the endeavouring, delibera- 
tion, attention and every effort to pronounce 
the difficult words as plain as we poffibly can: 
quaere, whether Demofthenes was not cured 
more by this method, , and time, than by the 
pebbles. 

15. Impediment of fpeech and probably any 
default in a man's body or voice, generally pro- 
duces bafhfulnefs j and the former, with weak- 
nefs of voice, is a fure bar to a perfon excelling 
in public. 

16. In 
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1 6. In default of hearing, an artificial Ian« 
guage may be fubftituted from the fight ; and 
in default of both hearing and feeing, one from 
the touch; but deplorable is the fituation of 
thofe who can neither hear nor fee, a ftate to 
which old age approaches, for the fight be- 
comes dim and the hearing dull. 

Should it pleafe Providence thus to deprive 
me of the ufe of my faculties, may I fubmit 
with humble refignation. May I for the future 
lead a life better in praflice, and more fervent 
in devotion to the Supreme Being; and may 
God grant me his grace here, and pardon of 
my fins, when the trumpet of the great Arch-* 
angel fhall fummon me to life again, and ta 
judgment. 
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Page 49- i. Let N 2, AT 3, ^^4, N §, ...;^ 
/^ fp — 2, Nm — I, N mht the refpcftive num- 
ber of ways that 2,3,4,5, ..•., /w— 2, ^•— I 
and «^ letters can, in the fame number fmj of 
letters, each of them be placed out of thek 
refpeflive places; then will iV 2 = 1, N 2=^ 
1. 2. 3— I— 3- -: X iST 2 (3) = 6—1—3 = 2, 
A'4=s=:i.2. 3. 4— I— 4x4.xi\r2 (6) — 4.^. 
4 X iNT 3 (8) = 24— 1--6— 8 = 9, iV 5 = I. 2. 
3. 4. 5.— I— 5.^xiV2. <io) — 5.4^.4xi\r3 
(20)— 5.^. 4-T>^ ^4 (45)= 120— I— 10— 
20 — 4S = 44> > Nm=:: 1.2.3... /»— -f 

w — I ^ — 1 ffi — 2 -- 

/w. — —*• X iV^2—/w.*—-r •--*—- X N^-^m* 



2 .2 

. — •- "^xNa. — — /»• >• 

34 ^ 2 



. • • 
m — 2 



3 4 

3 . »/ — 2 /« — I 

2. The number of ways that m letters only, 
contained in «, can be out of their places, will be 

„. ?=:i.^=^.^!=i....^:r^;t£ + iV/«: the 

2 3 4 ** 
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I 

number of all the ways poffible for the letters 
being in or out of their places is n . ^~^ • 

2 . 

4 . 3 . 2. = Z, } the chance of the 



-*— • • • 



3 

happening of any of thefe events is equal to 
their number divided by i. 

Hence by Mr. Dc Moivrc's elegant problem 
on this fubjeft, 

Nm J J 

1.2. 3.4.5... w-^2*/*— I .fh 2 2.3."'^ 



^•3-4 2-3-4-5 . 2.3.4.5..../?^ 

3. The chance of r given letters out of » bc-^ 

in|; contained in their places is — ■■ 



n.n'^i .n- 



n — 3 . . • n — r -hi. 

Cor. Hence the number of lettefs being infi- 
nite; /the odds will not be fo much as two to 
one againft the whole number being out of 
their places ; but the odds will be infinite x^ 
into infinite x ^ ill to infinite x, &c. ad infini- 
tum to one againft the whole number being in 
their places ; and infinite raifed to any power' 
7 to one nearly againft any /given ones being 
conftituted^ in their places 5 hence their being 
conftituted in order, proves a defign. 

4- By 
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4, By adding more of thefe numbers to- 
gether, we fhall find the fum of the number of 
ways that m, r^f^ &c.; ^or 2, 3, 4, . . ^ letters 
out of n can only be out of their places. 

The fame principles may be applied in fimi- 
lar cafes, when the number of letters of one 
fpecies be h^ of a fecond kj of a thrrd /, &c. 
Sm will always be divifible by m^ — i. 
Page 109. Reaumeur, dilcovered the velocity 
of light, from which Bradley accounted for 
the aberration of the fixed ftars. 

Page 166 and 171. The near reprefentation 
of a given obje6l is a thing of which every mart 
can judge: a fpecific figure, by which I mean 
a fair reprefentation of the fpecies, fhould be 
formed from a great number of particulars : a 
charafteriftic form to exprefs any one excel- 
lence the fpecies is capable of, will be beft 
taken from fome individual of the fpecies emi- 
lient for that excellence : in thefe two laft cafes 
the ftudy and obfervation of nature are neceiC^ 
fary to enable a perfon to judge* 
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CORRIGENDA. 

Page 8, 1. 6 and 7, y^ the picture on the mi n a is, nrnd their 
pidures on the r^ti&a are. 1. 10, for the object fiibtends at the 
eye, the, ready ah obje£l fubtends at the eye, its. p. 26. 1. 13* 
for fctm, read fcems. p. 41. 1. ^*for from, r^^^deduciblc from, 
p. 48. 1. \,f<ir a beit^g, f//z^ beings, p. 56. 1. 5. dek felf. p. 74* 
1. \6,for annexed, r^^^ annexed to it. p. 79. 1, 15. y»r extends, 
r<f^^ extend, p. 80. 1. 11. y^rand^ read and he* p. 10Q« 1. 5. 
dele ji, p. 106. 1. -20, fbr minds, read mind* p. 107. 1. 9. read 
philofophy are. p. 133. 1. to, for prineipal, r^A^/ .principle, 
p. 120. 1. 22. d2?^in.« p. it8< L 22 and 23. d^levfK in. p. 133. 
]. 22. for deems, read deem. p. 134. 1. 6. for fuch, readsje (uch* 
' I. 14* dek is. p. 196. 1. 3. after v^ifdom, read benevolence. 
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